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Go ... Teach The commemoration of Ascension and Pentecost calls 


to mind the Savior’s great commission to His Church. 
This final direction of our Lord points out clearly and emphatically the im- 
portance of Christian education and training. It emphasizes that the chief 
mission of the Church is to make disciples. 

The efforts which our Synod is making in the direction of expanding its 
educational program indicate that the second century of our activity as a 
church denomination will focus increasing attention on teaching. Agencies 
of teaching will be revaluated, and areas will be expanded or new ones 
explored. Thus, the vacation Bible school, Lutheran secondary education, and 
adult education are receiving unprecedented emphasis among us today. 

“Go . . . teach” has its implications for us who have chosen teaching in 
the Church as our life’s career. If the chief purpose of the individual Chris- 
tian’s life here on earth, according to our Savior’s pronouncement, is to help 
build His kingdom while the clock of time is still permitted to tick, then, by 
the same token, there is no career more important and satisfying and 
ultimately remunerative than that which makes teaching “the way and the 
truth and the life” one’s chief occupation. ak: 


Court Rules on In the much-discussed McCollum case decision 

bis : handed down by the Supreme Court on March 8, 
Religious Education the justices Le more questions than they an- 
swered. But their judgment should set some of our own thinking on religious 
education aright. 

An increasing concern about the lack of religious and moral training in 
the public schools had led more than 2,000 communities to introduce released- 
time religion classes during school hours. While the motive behind the move- 
ment was commendable, the question of whether it infringed upon the doc- 
trine of the separation of Church and State remained undecided until Mrs. 
McCollum took her challenge of the Champaign, Illinois, released-time pro- 
gram to the highest court. The majority opinion has held that a violation of 
the First Amendment is involved here, not only because school property was 
used, but because discrimination against some of the pupils was implied. 

The court was not inconsistent with its previous rulings on the Church- 
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State issue. During the past two decades it has repeatedly upheld freedom 
of religion in the Jehovah’s Witnesses cases. The legal status of parochial and 
private schools was established already in a 1925 decision, followed in 1929 
by an interpretation of the First Amendment which would enable States to 
provide free textbooks to parish school children. More recently, in the 1947 
case of Everson vs. Board of Education, the court held that the use of State 
funds for the transportation of children to church schools did not violate the 
clause of the Constitution forbidding an establishment of religion. It would 
seem that these are “non-instructional aids” within the rights and privileges of 
all children in parochial and public schools. The four dissenting justices in 
the New Jersey bus case, however, noted that the line between instructional 
and welfare services was becoming undistinguishable. That line has to some 
extent now been drawn by the McCollum decision. Public schools may not 
actively encourage religious education with the support of public funds. 

The ruling apparently implies that school buildings may not be used during 
class hours for religious teaching even if the instructors are not salaried by 
the school system. Some have interpreted the opinion to mean also that 
during school hours children are not to be given religious instruction in 
church buildings, although New York City and Minnesota school officials 
deny that this is a necessary deduction from the decision. Whether Bible 
reading, as provided for in two thirds of the States’ public schools, is banned, 
or whether religious talks and religious history are forbidden, is less clear. 
Certainly Federal aid for parochial schools is now excluded. 

The net effect of the court’s opinion is to throw the churches back on 
their own resources. If parents made anxious by the lack of a sound philosophy 
of life in the public educational system become sufficiently aroused, they 
have several alternatives to released-time religious instruction. They can 
promote a program of part-time education outside school hours which would 
be wholly supported by the Church as to location and teaching staff. Or they 
can at last convince themselves of the importance of the Christian school. 

For our Church, this court decision can be very helpful in clearing up 
some fuzzy thinking. We have sought various favors of Caesar for our schools, 
ranging from textbooks to lunches to bus service. We have in various com- 
munities participated in released-time programs without conceding that we 
had entered Caesar’s domain. Some among us have even toyed with the idea 
of State or Federal subsidy, forgetting that in time Caesar might ask his due 
in supervision and control. Now we know where we stand — precisely on our 
own feet. It is good to be reminded that in our independence we have our 
strength, and in our voluntary support of parish education we have a spirit 
of aggressiveness for Christ which is undiminished by the paternalism of 
the State. 

It is now up to us to renew our efforts in behalf of the Christian school. 
With the parents of some 2,000,000 pupils who were formerly enrolled in 
released-time projects so manifestly concerned about religious education, we 
have an opportunity which is limitless for the expansion of our services. 
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Now is the time to sell the American people on the Christian school. This is 
the one institution which presents a complete solution to the problem of spir- 
itual and secular training without infringing upon constitutional guarantees 
of the separation of Church and State. A. G. Hurcui 


I’m from Missouri “books like a Missouri Synod job” carries with it 

the implication that it is either cheap or of poor 
quality or both. This expression and others similar to it have become so im- 
pressed on the minds of some people that the very word Missouri creates an 
unpleasant reflex in the stomach. Whether a building is constructed, land 
is purchased, a motion picture is made, a book is printed, or whatever the 
project may be, if the Missouri Synod is associated with the project, it just 
can't be good. So think some people. What a pity! 

We should be willing to thump ourselves on the chest and confidently 
state: “I'm from Missouri.” The term carries with it the spirit of tenacity. 
It is a good thing. Acknowledged persistence in the perpetuation of Scriptural 
doctrines is most gratifying. Mission by radio is a phenomenal achievement 
of the L.L.L. The Walther League youth program is of superior quality. 
Aid for those suffering from physical and spiritual starvation has been pro- 
vided in large quantities. Investigate, and you will find it a pleasure to belong 
to “Missouri.” 

The comments in the previous paragraph are not intended to cultivate 
a spirit of pride or vanity. They are to help counteract the evils resulting 
from cases of contagious and chronic disgust. “The more dirt you throw, the 
more ground you lose” is a maxim which ought to be remembered. Then 
there is an old German proverb about being cautious of the bird which 
besmudges its own nest. There is no harm in being critical if it serves a con- 
structive purpose, but there is such a thing as trying to inflate oneself by 
just generating hot air. Elevation is achieved through construction. 

What about the Missouri Synod’s educational program? Very well, what 
about it? Defective as it is in spots, would you trade our parish program 
with that of any other Church? The Board for Parish Education has been 
making Herculean strides forward. It will be granted that the high school 
situation is being bounced around in that nebulous zone of responsibility 
lying between the parish and Synod. The colleges need attention, and they 
are getting it from the Board for Higher Education. The task is tremendous. 
The members of this Board have before them a conglomerate of high 
schools and colleges, with some well-defined and some ill-defined objectives, 
functioning on the dual basis of synodical support and provincial pressure. 
The problems will be solved. 

The perfect automobile has not been made, and the fool-proof mousetrap 
has not been built. Every organization has its imperfections. These should 
be recognized and removed. However, progress is not made by dedicating 
ane’s life to the magnification of imperfections. There must be an aggressive 
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enthusiasm, an esprit de corps, if progress is to be made. This is achieved 
in part by recognizing virtues and accelerating wholesome activity. 

Let’s join the “I'm from Missouri” parade so that the banners with the 
cross may symbolize thinking in all parts of the world. H. G. 


Don’t Cut the Ties The season of graduation is approaching. Groups 
of pupils and students on all levels as well as 


their teachers are making preparations for the eventful day which marks the 
arrival at a milestone in the lives of the graduates. 

For pupils and students, graduation means the termination of their connec- 
tion with a school in which they have spent years of study and association 
with teachers and fellow pupils. All too often this severing of connections is 
taken too literally by both graduates and teachers. That is unfortunate. 

The pupil or student who graduates from the school should be made to 
feel that although he leaves the school, the bonds between him and his 
teachers are not being severed by his graduation. After he has received his 
diploma, he should not regard those who made this accomplishment possible 
as individuals whose interest in him has now ceased. 

What are we teachers doing to prevent the development of such attitudes 
in our graduating pupils or students? Are we before and after their gradua- 
tion, perhaps unconsciously, giving the impression that our interest in, and 
responsibility toward, our charges is restricted to that time when these boys 
and girls, men and women, are enrolled in the institution where we happen 
to be members of the teaching staffP If so, the situation is indeed deplorable. 

Statistics have shown an alarming leakage in the confirmed membership 
of the Church. This loss might have been considerably reduced by conscious 
efforts on the part of teachers to show an interest in their former pupils or 
students. The problems and conflicts to which the adolescing youth is exposed 
today would not have claimed so many victims if these young folk had been 
made to feel that their former teachers were still persons in whom they might 
confide. And this holds true, although in a lesser degree, with our graduates 
from the schools which train our workers in the ministry and teaching pro- 
fession of the Church. 

Graduation from school should not be considered graduation from the 
teachers of that school. Teachers, let us not cut the ties between ourselves 
and the pupils or students who receive the diplomas. Our responsibilities 
toward our graduates have not ceased with the commencement exercises. 


TK 


July 6 and July 7 Questionnaires are aggravating and exhausting, 

particularly if the answers tend to place one 
into an unfavorable category. Nevertheless they are required, and honest at- 
tempts are made at the responses. So assume that you are sitting at a desk 
and a lengthy questionnaire is before you. Three copies must be prepared. 
You are being investigated, and the deadline for the data is only a few 
hours away. 
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Let’s start. The name is readily inserted. The salary is entered with an 
apologetic blush. The academic rating is hurriedly thrown in with a feeling 
of satisfaction. The itemized account of the work day raises the blood pres- 
sure. It is not distressing to cite the years of experience. So far, not bad. 
But what have we here? Since you are a professional person, you are to 
indicate the number of books, monographs, or articles which came from your 
pen during the past five years. Sure enough, it is possible to perspire in a cool 
room on a cold day. 

Take a deep breath, and pick up the courage to turn the page. What is 
this? For two pages the investigators are concerned about the learned 
societies of national scope to which you may or may not belong. There are 
three categories: 1. Do you hold membership? 2. Have you attended a national 
meeting within the last five years? 3. Have you had a part in the national 
program within the past five years? 

The great majority of readers of LurHeraN EpucatTion are professional 
people. Lutherans have a learned educational society of national scope known 
as the Lutheran Education Association. Apply the three questions. Do you 
hold membership? Have you attended a meeting within the past five years? 
Have you had a part in the national program within the past five years? 

No time? Being alert to what is going on in one’s professional field is 
a must. 

No money? If distance is a handicap, each conference could and should 
send a delegate obligated to render a comprehensive report. 

No good? Read the program to be found in another section of this pub- 
lication, and the thought will vanish. 

July 6 and July 7. H.G. 


AS honv of Chaos” This is the title of an editorial in the 
vais St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Aug. 10, 


1946. It is reprinted here as a matter of historical record for future genera- 
tions. Here it is: 


A visitor from England who had just rounded out a four-months trip across the United 
States was asked what is the principal impression he is carrying home with him. According 
to Business Week, he replied: 

“The United States remains the only place on earth where everything can be completely 
screwy and almost everyone can still get along quite well. 

“You have buyers’ strikes and new sales records marching along hand in hand; you 
break production records while workers are breaking records for striking; greater supplies 
of almost everything and greater shortages of everything tag right along together; politically 
you put in most of your time complaining that the fellow in the White House doesn’t do 
anything while the last time I was here you were as unanimously complaining that that 
man in the White House would not stop doing things; almost everyone says the govern- 
ment is terrible, but almost no one seriously suggests doing much of anything about it 
except complaining; and along you roll irrationally, irrelevantly, and yet vastly more pros- 
perous and cheerfully than any other people on earth. 

“When chaos reaches such proportions, it acquires a majestic beauty which almost 
make it a symphony.” 

Yes, this is etlund where anything can happen and usually does. The rest of the 
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world looks at us with amazement and envy, as we go spinning helter-skelter through 
space, but always, somehow, reaching our destination. We are the living example of how 
it is possible to mount a horse and ride in all directions simultaneously. It’s quite an 
experience — if one is durable enough to live through it. 

If our visitor from abroad had observed our American field of education, 
he might have been equally nonplused. He might have noted that this very 
prosperous country of ours is spending less than 2 per cent of its annual in- 
come on education (according to Edward M. Tuttle, writing in The Phi Delta 
Kappan — quoted in the Chicago Times of June 26, 1947) while “Great 
Britain is engaged in an educational program that will take between 6 and 
7 per cent of its annual income, and Russia is planning to invest between 
17 and 20 per cent of its national income on education.” Our foreign visitor 
might have remarked in this connection: “Foolishly the people in the United 
States spend more for amusement, tobacco, liquor, or cosmetics than for 
education.” Even though larger sums than ever are poured into the educa- 
tional coffer, he would have been completely baffled at the amount of 
illiteracy in our country and the criminal record, particularly of our youth. 
He certainly would have been mystified how the increasing enrollments in 
schools within the coming decade can be adequately taught by undermanned 
and underpaid staffs of teachers in some schools of the nation. 


Had our foreign visitor become intimately acquainted with our system of 
Lutheran education, he would have marveled at the growth of interest in our 
elementary, high, and secondary schools in the face of teacher shortages and 
lack of funds. He surely would have paid a high tribute to all those who are 
holding aloft the banner of Christian education in our circles notwithstanding 
all manner of obstacles. Let us hope that in the field of Christian education 
in the Lutheran Church of America anything can happen and usually will, 
and by that we mean in the direction of deepened convictions about Christian 
training in our homes, our schools, and our churches, as well as consistent 
progress and growth in all our endeavors in the field of Christ-centered educa- 
tion for people of all age levels in our churches and communities. H. D. B. 


THE PrRESMENT ON FeEpERAL Arp. — Another fundamental aim of our 
democracy is to provide an adequate education for every person. 


“Our educational systems face a financial crisis. It is deplorable that in 
a nation as rich as ours there are millions of children who do not have adequate 
schoolhouses or enough teachers for a good elementary or secondary education. 
If there are educational inadequacies in any State, the whole nation suffers. 
The Federal Government has a responsibility for providing financial aid to 
meet this crisis. 


“In addition, we must make possible greater equality of opportunity to 
all our citizens for an education. Only by so doing can we insure that our 
citizens will be capable of understanding and sharing the responsibility 
of SS eae — Present TruMAN. The Education Digest (March, 1948), 
page 54. 


The Non-Lutheran Child in Our Schools 


E. W. A. KoEHLeR 


The duty to give unto children a 
Christian education lies, in the first 
place, with their parents (Eph. 6:4), 
who may in no wise shirk or shift this 
responsibility to someone else. But 
also the congregation has a duty 
towards its children. By Baptism 
these children entered into a covenant 
relation with the Triune God and be- 
came the disciples of Christ and mem- 
bers of the Church; hence they 
should also be taught to observe all 
Christ has commanded us. While 
there is no Bible text which shows that 
this must necessarily be done in 
Christian day schools such as we have, 
we know from past experience that 
they are the most effective means to 
this end. It must, therefore, be the 
concern of the congregation that all 
its children attend the Christian 
school. When about to make a school 
canvass, we should, first of all, look 
over the baptismal records to find 
which of the church’s own children 
have reached school age. Our parish 
schools are primarily intended for the 
children of the congregation. 

But are they intended for these 
children only? Are we to close the 
doors of our schools to unchurched 
children, who are not under the spir- 
itual care of any pastor? May we 
solicit such children and ask their 
parents to send them to our schools? 
Most assuredly. For as in our mission 
work we approach unchurched adults, 
invite them to our services, and try 
to win them for the church, so we 
may also try to win unchurched chil- 
dren for our Christian schools. We 
do so in our foreign missions in 
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heathen lands. We may do so like- 
wise with the heathen that live among 
us. In this respect the mission power 
of the school could be utilized much 
more than it is. 

But how about those children 
whose parents belong to another 
Christian denomination and _ who, 
therefore, are under the spiritual care 
of another pastor? As a matter of 
fact, many such children do at present 
attend our schools during the week, 
while on Sunday they perhaps attend 
the service and Sunday school of their 
respective churches. What are we to 
do in such cases? 


1. We have no right to solicit such 
children for our schools. As little as 
our pastors have the right to call on 
members of other Christian denom- 
inations and ask them to attend our 
services, so little have our teachers 
the right to solicit children of such’ 
parents to attend our Lutheran 
schools. For both the parents and 
their children are under the spiritual 
care and responsibility of another pas- 
tor, and we have no right to steal 
either the sheep or the lambs of 
another flock. 

2. However, the case is quite dif- 
ferent when such parents of their own 
accord bring their children to us and 
ask us to take them into our schools. 
Should we deny them admission just 
because they belong to another 
church? Is not this a form of union- 
ism? By no means. When members 
of another church, be they Reformed 
or Catholic, come to our services, we 
do not turn them away because they 
are under the spiritual care of a Re- 
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formed dominie or a Catholic priest, 
but we are glad that they came and 
heard a sound, Biblical sermon, and 
we hope that they will come again 
and get acquainted with the teachings 
of the Lutheran Church. In like man- 
ner we should not refuse admission 
to our schools to such children as are 
brought to us or come with their 
parents’ consent. We should be glad 
that these parents give us the oppor- 
tunity to teach their children the 
truths of God’s Word and to train 
them in the way God wants them to 
go. The fact that at the time it is 
not the intention of either the parents 
or their children to join the Lutheran 
Church should not prevent us from 
teaching these children the true Word 
of God. 

3. But from the very outset it 
should be made clear to the parents 
that their children must participate 
in the entire program of the school, 
and this includes very definitely the 
religious instruction, that the children 
are expected to study and learn the 
Catechism and the Bible stories, and 
they, the parents, must do nothing 
to counteract and frustrate such in- 
struction. If the parents refuse to 
agree to this, if they object to their 
children being taught the Scriptural, 
Lutheran doctrines, then such chil- 
dren may not be admitted as pupils in 
our Christian schools. For our schools 
exist for the very purpose of teaching 
and training children in the Word of 
God, and no child may be exempted 
from this. Full participation in the 
religious program of our schools is the 
conditio sine qua non for admission. 


4, Will there not ensue a spiritual 
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conflict in the mind and the heart 
of the child if in our school he learns 
one thing and in his own church on 
Sunday he perhaps learns something 
else? And should we expose a child 
to such conflicts? Such conflicts are 
not desirable, and it would be far 
better if home and school and church 
all influenced the child in the same 
direction. 

But let us bear in mind that this 
conflict is not of our making. The 
parents have brought their children 
to us, and they were told that their 
children would be taught the truth of 
God’s Word as confessed by the Lu- 
theran Church. Moreover, if to avoid 
such conflicts we would refuse to 
teach such children the Word of God, 
we should, for the same reason, not 
be able to do any kind of mission 
work. For such conflicts are inev- 
itable where people of another per- 
suasion, be they heathen or errorists, 
come in contact with the truth. Nic- 
odemus had such conflicts, so did all 
the Pharisees that were converted, and 
so have the people of another denom- 
ination who come to our services and 
pay close attention to what we preach. 
But do we bar them from our serv- 
ices just because we do not wish to 
disturb them in their religious views? 
There is always a conflict between 
truth and error; yet are we to for- 
bear to teach the truth to anyone 
just because it will cause a spiritual 
conflict in his soul? Likewise we may 
not refuse to receive a child into our 
school and for religious instruction 
because there is likely to be conflict 
between what he learns in school and 
what he may have learned at home 
or in his own church. 
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5. We must demand that the child 
take part in the full religious program 
of the school, as stated above. But 
is it fair, is it ethical, is it Scriptural, 
to demand from the very outset that 
the child be placed under the spiritual 
care of our pastor, that he must attend 
our Sunday school and our services, 
be confirmed, and become a member 
of our congregation? We should not 
demand this of an adult Methodist or 
Catholic who comes to us for instruc- 
tion in the Lutheran doctrines. There 
can be no confession unless there first 
is conviction, and there can be no con- 
viction unless there first is instruction. 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the Word of God,” Rom. 10:17. 
We must first instruct a person in 
what we teach on the basis of God’s 
Word, and if then ‘he is convinced 
that our teaching is right, confession 
will follow. Thus we cannot expect 
the child, nor his parents, to promise 
that he will join our church unless we 
have first instructed him. And that 
is exactly what we are doing with 
the children in our schools. We 
teach the Word of God, and we teach 
it with the definite purpose to con- 
vince the children of the truth of our 
teaching. Yet we are not the ones 
who can force conviction; it is the 
Holy Ghost who through the Word 
we teach opens the hearts of our 
pupils to the truth. If such convic- 
tion results, the child will want to join 
our church, even though at the be- 
ginning he had no intention of doing 
so. Is it, therefore, fair that even 
before we teach the child, we demand 
a promise of some sort that he will 
join the church? The promise to 
join our congregation should never 
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be made a condition of his enrollment 
in our schools. We must first build 
the invisible Church, the Kingdom 
within, before we can build the visible 
church, the congregation. 

6. The children of the congregation 
always have priority over “outsiders.” 
Thus, if for lack of space and man- 
power it is impossible to take in the 
latter, we must refuse them. We must 
first take care of the lambs of our own 
flock. But if a congregation is finan- 
cially able to increase its school facil- 
ities and personnel, it may well con- 
sider whether in the interest of mis- 
sion among the young it should not 
do so. For there can be no doubt 
that at home and abroad the Christian 
school is one of the most effective 
missionary agencies we have. And 
our own children can often contribute 
to this. It might perhaps be advisable 
for the teacher to tell them that these 
“outsiders” are not yet members of 
our church, but are attending our 
school to learn the truth of God’s 
Word, and that they, our children, 
should in their conduct and behavior 
and in the treatment of these other 
children show what the Word of God 
means to them. Thus the Christian 
life of our own children will exert 
a wholesome influence on the others. 

If, however, an “outside” child, hav- 
ing been enrolled in our school, should 
either by a constant wicked life or by 
making propaganda for the false 
teachings he had learned at home or 
in his church counteract and subvert 
the purpose of our school, then that 
child must be removed. Salus scholae 
suprema lex esto. The spiritual wel- 
fare of the other children must in no 
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wise be endangered by the wicked- 
ness or error of the one. 

7. Tuition. It costs money to op- 
erate a school. Some congregations 
charge a fixed tuition for every child 
in school, others charge no tuition at 
all. The ideal situation, we hold, is 
to charge no tuition at all, or a very 
small one, for the children of the con- 
gregation so that all members, also 
those that have no children in school, 
may know and feel that the school 
is theirs to maintain and support. 

But it should be distinctly under- 


stood by non-members that when 
they send their children to our school, 
they are expected to support it finan- 
cially. That is Scriptural, for we 
read: “Let him that is taught in the 
Word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things,” Gal. 6:6. 
They should be told what it costs to 
educate a child and that a liberal con- 
tribution is expected. The ordinary 
tuition charged in our schools is far 
too small. A freewill offering may 
bring better results, but even then 
there may be cases of charity. 


A Goop TEacuer. — “What makes a good teacher? Enthusiasm, which in- 
cludes the desire to communicate, and a catholic, sympathetic interest in stu- 
dents’ minds. Culture, which includes breadth of interests and a sense of 
values and of relevances. Knowledge, which includes a real sense of criticism 
and a belief that one’s subject is not finished, packaged, and tied up with blue 
ribbons and forget-me-nots.” —Curist1an Gauss, Princeton University. The 
Education Digest (February, 1948), p. 43. 


ON BEING A TEACHER 


It’s wonderful for men to build, 
With hammer, drill, and forge, 
A bridge to span the cataract 
That rushes through the gorge. 
It’s wonderful to build a town, 
Where massive buildings tower; 
Where giant engines pull and push 
And motors whirl with power. 


It’s wonderful to write a book, 
To paint an amber sky; 

To give the world those breathless things 
That never fade or die. 

But still more wonderful to build 
The women and the men 


Who man the cities and span the flood 
And wield the brush and pen. 


More wonderful to build a soul, 
And to have a teacher’s part 
In molding all the hopes and dreams 
That stir the adolescent heart. 
And when they win, through stress and strain, 
More wonderful to be 
The faithful teacher who can say: 
“They went to school with me.” 


Dr. Harotp Hunt, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, in the Chicago Teacher. The Education 
Digest (February, 1948), p. 46. 


A Bible Class for Every Adult 


HERMAN SCHERER 


“A graded Sunday school for every 
child — a Bible class for every adult.” 
This has been the slogan of St. Ste- 
phen’s Congregation of Hickory, 
N.C., for the past several years — 
and it has brought results, particu- 
larly in the Bible Department of our 
Sunday school. I do not mean that 
the slogan itself has been the sole 
means of increasing attendance at 
the Bible classes, but the slogan has 
made us more and more conscious 
of the need of establishing Bible 
classes for every adult (post-con- 
firmation) level in our congregation, 
in order that we might reach that 
goal of having every adult member 
of the church enrolled in one of the 
Bible classes. We are still far from 
having reached the ideal, but the 
past few years have seen a pro- 
nounced increase in the enrollment 
of adults in our Sunday school. As 
of 1942 our Sunday school enroll- 
ment was 326 (pupils and teachers); 
as of 1947, 553 (pupils and teachers). 
This is an increase of 43.9 per cent. 
In the meantime our communicant 
membership increased by 21.1 per 
cent. 


GOOD PLANNING 


For a goodly number of years it 
seemed that two Bible classes were 
sufficient to take care of our needs, 
namely, an Adult Class, consisting of 
all those who were married, and a 
Young People’s Class, consisting of 
those who were unmarried and above 
confirmation age. However, in re- 
thinking our program, the conclusion 
was reached that we ought to have 
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more Bible classes, a Bible class, if 
possible, for every age level, to meet 
the spiritual needs and interests of 
those on the same age level. As a 
result our new program included a 
Men’s Bible Class, a Women’s Class, 
a Young Women’s Class, a Young 
People’s Class, and a Junior Class, the 
last consisting of those who had just 
been confirmed or were in the con- 
firmation class. (All members of our 
children’s confirmation classes have 
reached the ages of 14 and 15 before 
they are confirmed.) Such a pro- 
gram worked out very well, showing 
a decided increase in the enrollment 
in all the Bible classes. However, 
the program hit a snag when there 
developed a shortage of teachers. In 
order to correct this situation, the 
Men’s Class was retained, the two 
Women’s Classes were combined, 
likewise the Junior Class and the 
Young People’s Class. An entirely 
new class, however, was organized 
at this time to meet the needs of our 
Sunday school teachers. Since most 
of our teachers were active in other 
church activities, we did not like to 
insist that all teachers attend a spe- 
cial teacher’s meeting one night each 
week. Instead, we formed a Teach- 
ers’ Training Class to meet during 
the regular Sunday school hour. The 
purpose of this class is to rotate our 
teachers year after year, so that, after 
teaching for two years, each teacher 
may take a year off and attend our 
“refresher” class, their place being 
taken by those who attended this 
class the year before. In this way, 
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under the blessing of God, we shall 
always have additional trained teach- 
ers to serve as substitutes or as reg- 
ular teachers, and yet not making 
the load too heavy for any one in- 
dividual. 


GOOD TEACHERS 


It is my personal conviction that 
wherever a good Bible teaching staff 
is available, the best results can be 
obtained by dividing the Adult De- 
partment into the following groups: 


a. Junior Bible Class (young 
people of high school age) 

b. Senior Young People’s Class 

c. Women’s Class 

d. Men’s Class 


This, to me, seems to be the least 
number of classes one ought to have 
to produce good results. For even 
better results, I would suggest two 
or three additional classes; either a 
Young Married People’s Class, or/and 
a division of both the Women’s and 
the Men’s Classes, having a Young 
Women’s Class and also a Young 
Men’s Class. The problem of good 
Bible teachers, however, is always a 
serious problem, and in many of our 
congregations the pastor may be the 
only one who for the moment is fully 
qualified to teach. Wherever this is 
true, the pastor ought to (1) attempt 
to enroll every adult in his church 
and go “all-out” for one big Bible 
class, (2) begin the intensive train- 
ing of additional Bible class teachers 
at once. 


GOOD ATTENDANCE 


In our Adult Department at the 
present time we have the following 
enrollments: Junior Class, 24; Senior 
Young People’s Class, 52; Teachers’ 
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Training Class, 35; Men's Class, 80; 
Women’s Class, 114, making a total 
enrollment of 305 adults in our Bible 
classes. (683 communicant members.) 

Not only do we have a good en- 
rollment, we also have an excellent 
attendance. As, for instance, on 
Sunday, Sept. 28, an ordinary Sun- 
day, 69 were present in the Men's 
Class, 95 in the Women’s Class, 48 in 
the Young People’s Class, 24 in the 
Junior Bible Class, while 28 were 
present in the Teachers’ Training 
Class. 

At the present time our enroll- 
ments in the other Sunday school de- 
partments are as follows: 5 Nursery 
Classes, 50; 6 Beginners’ Classes, 51; 
4 Primary Classes, 47; 4 Junior 
Classes, 41; 2 Intermediate Classes, 
80; 2 Senior Classes, 27. Our total 
Sunday school enrollment is 553 (28 
teachers not included). 

Building up an Adult Bible Class 
Department has far from interfered 
with good church attendance; rather 
it has helped to promote it. On 
Sunday, Sept. 28, we had 287 adults 
in Sunday school as pupils and 
teachers. I can say that practically 
all of these were in the church serv- 
ice with the addition of another 100 
adults who came to the church sery- 
ice only. Counting the children, our 


average church attendance runs over 
500. 


POSSIBLE REASONS FOR 
GROWTH 


A number of circumstances have 
been helpful to us. The Southeastern 
District leads all other Districts in 
Synod in the percentage of adults in 
Bible classes (22 per cent). There 
may be a number of reasons for this. 
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Most of our congregations formerly 
were in the English District, which 
took over the total Sunday school pat- 
tern instead of just a part of that 
pattern (the Children’s Department). 
Also, we are in the South and may 
be classified as living within the Bible 
Belt. The other denominations in 
our State have strong Bible classes. 
We must give credit to these churches 
for building up a splendid interest 
in the Word of God. They have been 
successful in producing many Bible 
students among the laity. 

Many of our adult converts nat- 
urally came from such a background. 
They were accustomed to attending 
Bible classes every Sunday, not only 
during childhood, but during ado- 
lescence and adulthood as _ well. 
When these people came into our 
congregations, they naturally wanted 
to continue that practice. Then 
again, many of our congregations 
are in small rural towns or rural 
areas. The distractions of the cities 
are not quite so strong. St. Stephen’s 
parish is in a semirural area and has 
a flourishing Christian day school 
and a very faithful membership. 
Finally, we have pastors who are 
deeply interested in the teaching of 
the Scriptures. This may explain in 
part the strength of our Bible Class 
Department, and yet we are con- 
fident that such a Bible-loving, Bible- 
reading spirit can be built in any 
congregation once it sets itself ener- 
getically, intelligently, and with con- 
secrated effort to this task. Our 
Bible classes have strengthened tre- 
mendously the spiritual life of our 
congregation. There is a vitality 
which we would not otherwise pos- 
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sess. This is a natural and expected 
by-product of searching the Book 
of Life. No church can afford to 
neglect its Bible Class Department. 


STUDY COURSES 


It has been our policy not to have 
the same course of study year in and 
year out nor to use the same text- 
book, with the exception of our Junior 
Class, in which the Concordia Bible 
Student is used, and in the Teachers’ 
Class, where the Concordia Teacher- 
Training Series is used in addition to 
the Bible. This makes for variety in 
the other classes, which is always 
helpful and desirable. We have used 
with success the following courses of 
study: a selected book of the Bible, 
a selection of the Psalms, a selection 
of the Parables, a selection of the 
Miracles, the Walther League Bible 
Student, Buchheimer’s Know Your 
Bible, Lessons from the Catechism, 
and the Doctrinal Affirmation. In 
this way no definite period of time 
is set aside for the completion of any 
course, but the teacher is allowed a 
great freedom of time in this matter. 

When it becomes desirable to 
speak to all the adults on a certain 
subject, it has also been an easy mat- 
ter to combine all the classes on a 
particular Sunday, without interfer- 
ing too much with any class’s course 
of study. Thus we have been able 
to present a general discussion on 
stewardship, laying particular stress 
on the matter of Christian giving; or 
to present some special phase of our 
Church’s mission and radio projects; 
or to discuss the field of Christian 
education as it pertains to our Chris- 
tian day school. Such things can be 
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done better in an informal discussion 
in the Bible class hour than in the 
sermon during the church service, 
for no one would dare ask the pas- 
tor a question while he is preaching 
or rise to discuss any point. Even 
our visitors have found such discus- 
sions beneficial and of interest. 

Whenever possible, we also try to 
use a visiting preacher to speak to 
the combined classes during the Bible 
hour in addition to delivering a ser- 
mon to the entire congregation in the 
church service. This, too, makes for 
variety and is a means of laying ad- 
ditional emphasis on certain congre- 
gational projects. 


TEACHER ROTATION 


We also try to rotate our teachers 
as much as possible, so that no 
teacher becomes “stale” in handling 
the same class Sunday after Sunday, 
year in and year out. While no 
definite plan of rotation as to time 
has been established, the nature of 
our courses of study makes this 
change of teachers possible almost at 
any time. I want to say right here 
that we are blessed with qualified 
teachers, making good use of our 
parochial school teachers, our stu- 
dent assistant, a consecrated layman, 
and a consecrated laywoman. Of 
course, the pastor also teaches every 
Sunday. 

Our teachers are to promote dis- 
cussion as much as possible, and by 
and large this has been successful. 
I have always maintained that a class 
of adults will discuss if the teacher 
makes it possible. Separating the 
men from the women and also having 
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classes of different age levels and of 
common interests gave to individuals 
in each group a little more courage 
and “nerve” to speak up, which al- 
ways makes it more interesting for 
both the teacher and the class. 


OTHER STUDY PERIODS 


We have also tried with fine suc- 
cess a series of Sunday evening in- 
formal services. These are Bible lec- 
tures on fundamental Christian teach- 
ings. Two hundred and twenty-five 
attended the first lecture and 235 the 
second. The good attendance con- 
tinued throughout the eight-week 
series. Religious movies and slides 
as well as hymn studies are often a 
part of the Sunday evening program. 
Prospective members are especially 
invited. Week by week the topic to 
be discussed is publicized in the 
newspaper as well as through post- 
card announcers. Our own members 
bring their unreached neighbors and 
friends, and in many instances at- 
tendance at the Sunday evening lec- 
tures has led adults to church mem- 
bership. This series of Bible lectures 
is a further indication that our people 
are willing to study the Word of God 
also on Sunday evening. 

Another phase of Bible study that 
we are just introducing is in connec- 
tion with our Senior Walther League 
Society. Many of our Seniors are 
Sunday school teachers, and they 
miss the privilege of class Bible 
study. Since the Seniors expressed 
a desire for such a program, a half- 
hour Bible class is conducted each 
week in connection with the Walther 
League meetings. 
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EDUCATE FOR ACTION 


The Senior Young People’s Bible 
Class has promoted two big projects 
during the last two years. They have 
provided a Devry motion-picture 
projector for the Visual Education 
Program of our school and at the 
present time are equipping the school 
playgrounds with play equipment. 
These two projects alone mean the 
raising of almost $1,000 through spe- 
cial offerings. Once each month also, 
the Bible classes and the Sunday 
school take a special mission offering. 
These funds are used to help the 
small mission congregations through- 
out our area to obtain necessary 
equipment for their church and Sun- 
day school. The “Each One Reach 
One” program will carry a special 
appeal to our Bible classes, and most 
of our Missionary Society members 
will come from these classes, together 
with the different organizations. 


A BIBLE CLASS FOR EVERY ADULT 
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“EVERY ADULT IN BIBLE 
CLASS” 


Two other things I should like to 
emphasize. First, if at all possible, 
every teacher should have a black- 
board at his disposal. There is such 
a large variety of illustrations that a 
teacher can use to make certain 
points clear and emphatic to the 
class. The second, and most impor- 
tant of all—I feel that my lesson is 
not complete unless I have directed 
the hearts of my people to the Cross 
of Christ and taught them what it 
means for the salvation of their souls. 
No matter what the subject is, every 
Bible class teacher ought to develop 
this technique of teaching Christ and 
His Cross in every lesson. 

Oh, yes, to our slogan “A graded 
Sunday school for every child — 
a Bible class for every adult” we have 
now added: “Every child in Sunday 
school — every adult in Bible class.” 


Pusuic ScHoor Busses 1n OxLAHOMA. — Transportation of parochial school 
children in public school busses is illegal in the State of Oklahoma according 
to a ruling by the State’s Attorney General, Mac Q. Williamson. Mr. William- 
son, in answer to a request for a ruling by the superintendent of schools at 
Perry, pointed out that the 1939 Legislature provided for transportation of 
parochial school pupils in public school busses under certain conditions, but 
that the provision was ruled unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court. — 
Lutheran Standard (March 20, 1948), p. 2. 


1,500 MEeNNoniTEs Move To Paracuay.— Fifteen hundred Mennonites 
from the Canadian prairies, the majority from Manitoba, have chartered 
a steamer to take them to new homes in Paraguay. They will sail from 
Quebec about the middle of May. These Mennonites are from the extremely 
conservative sections of their group. Their desire for a primitive life is so 
strong that they are taking only the crudest agricultural implements, with 
oxen to use as farm power. In Canada they find their children becoming too 
“worldly.” They are apprehensive, too, lest a coming war bring conscription. 
Paraguay is offering them special privileges, including exemption from con- 
scription, taxes, attendance at Paraguayan schools, and learning Spanish. — 
The Christian Century (March 8, 1948), p. 284. 


Making the Borrowing Method in Subtraction 
More Meaningful 


M. C. Prerer 


Writing about certain practical ap- 
plications in any subject and outlining 
a procedure of this kind is always con- 
nected with the danger of being mis- 
understood. There are no practical 
helps which can be isolated and used 
independently with much success. 
One must be sure that the method 
of instruction follows a definite pat- 
tern and that suitable helps are ap- 
plied at opportune times. 

However, even at the risk of the 
above-mentioned danger, let us ex- 
amine a way of teaching the so-called 
“borrowing method of subtraction.” 

Children love action. One of the 
reasons why children frequently dis- 
like arithmetic after the third grade 
is that too often the child must now 
begin to listen to abstract explanations 
and then proceed to work more ab- 
stract examples without having a def- 
inite notion of what is going on. If 
he can be shown that arithmetic after 
the third grade continues to have as 
much meaning and color and action 
as it did in the first two grades, he 
will, generally speaking, continue to 
like it. 

Those who have experienced the 
fun of teaching “making change” by 
the use of toy money and then showing 
the youngsters the connection between 
it and findng the right amount of 
change by subtraction will know ex- 
actly what is meant. Too often this 
type of activity is used only in a few 
isolated cases, and when something 
like borrowing is begun, it becomes a 


mere mechanical procedure to be done 
either with no exact idea or with a 
rather vague notion as to the real 
meaning. 

Let us examine a method whereby 
the teaching of borrowing might be 
vitalized. Prior to this time, young- 
sters have been working subtraction 
examples in which the subtrahend is 
smaller than the minuend. If the 
youngsters have been encouraged in 
their inquisitiveness about numbers, it 
is not too much to expect that some 
child will ask the question: But what 
happens when you cannot take the 
one number from the one above as in 

84 
—16 

This is the time to capitalize on the 
interest of the child and lead the 
others into a new idea. While it must 
be conceded that the child asking this 
question is usually the one who— 
after a quick explanation and some- 
times a rather abstract one — will 
grasp the idea and have no further 
trouble, it must also be admitted that 
the majority will not catch on so 
readily. 

It has been found very helpful to 
have colored sticks available. Red 
ones might be used to represent the 
“tens” and blue ones to represent the 
“ones,” or units. Calling up four 
children, two would be used to repre- 
sent the thirty-four, while the other 
two would represent the sixteen. The 
two children acting as the minuend 
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would be supplied, respectively, with 
three red sticks and four blue ones. 
The child representing the six “ones” 
in the subtrahend would then ask the 
child holding the four “ones” for six 
sticks. This child replies: “I have 
only four, I cannot give you six.” 
After a bit of discussion either he or 
someone else in the class will suggest 
borrowing from the neighbor. This 
necessitates a decision on how many 
to borrow, which after all is the all- 
important thing in this situation. If 
the idea of “tens” and “ones” has not 
been slighted in previous work, some- 
“one will come forth with the idea that 
one is enough, since it is a “ten.” The 
pupil with the three “tens” then 
cashes in one of his sticks for ten blue 
ones and turns them over to the child 
with the four blue ones, which gives 
the latter fourteen. Parallel all this 
procedure with work at the black- 
board, and the children will see that 
the three “tens” and four “ones” have 
become two “tens” and _ fourteen 
“ones,” where they have retained the 
same total but merely change the de- 
nomination. The remainder of the 
work follows quite naturally. A sec- 
ond example for the slower ones will 
usually be sufficient for them to under- 
stand the game. 

Besides helping to clarify the bor- 
rowing idea, this little help has an- 
other advantage. Most teachers to- 
day have an activity corner in their 
classrooms. After the assignment has 
been made, the children begin 
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working, and there will be some 
who may find it necessary to have 
more help of this kind. The other 
children will be only too willing to 
help and sometimes succeed better 
than the teacher to get the idea across. 
This activity will speed up the work 
because of better understanding and 
take away the apathy which some 
pupils develop against the routine 
assignment of homework. 

This type of procedure lends it- 
self well also to large numbers, frac- 
tions, and decimals. By the time dec- 
imal numbers are studied, the stick 
idea will no longer appeal to the 
child; but if the foundation has been 
laid, the children will readily see how 
it would work out with sticks and the 
reference will suffice. 

This brings us to one more consid- 
eration. Teachers of the various 
grades ought to familiarize themselves 
with ideas and procedures previously 
used so that they can begin by talking 
in similar terms when they take over 
the class and thus make the transition 
for the children as smooth as possible. 
Too often the new teacher begins to 
talk in different terms not familiar to 
the children, and thus they become 
discouraged and seemingly no longer 
care for arithmetic. The interest of 
the child is blamed when in reality 
we teachers are at fault. 


Nore. — This article has been written in 
compliance with recent requests for prac- 
tical articles. It would be of real help if 
reactions were received, with some definite 
questions as to what type of help is desired. 


Our Youth in a Critical Age 


Pau W. JABKER 


By proclamation of Dr. J. W. Behn- 
ken, President of the Missouri Synod, 
Sunday, May 23, will be observed 
throughout the Missouri Synod as 
Christian Youth Call. In urging the 
observance of this Christian Youth 
Call, Dr. Behnken stated: “The crit- 
ical days in which we live make it 
more urgently necessary to put forth 
every effort to keep youth with the 
Church.” 

We who are in the field of educa- 
tion probably realize more than any- 
one else that the problem of our 
young people must receive our due 
and prayerful consideration. It is 
hardly pardonable to lead our children 
to confirmation and then let them go 
for themselves. The period of adoles- 
cence is very tender. It is a period 
when our young people especially 
need our guidance and counseling. 

Since May 23 is the fifty-fifth birth- 
day of our Church’s official youth or- 
ganization, the Walther League, your 
Synod’s Board for Young People’s 
Work has chosen this Sunday as an 
ideal day for issuing the Christian 
Youth Call. The entire plan of the 
Board has also been fully endorsed by 
Synod’s Board of Directors as well as 
the Co-ordinating Council of Synod. 

A special Sunday has been chosen 
so that all congregations will have an 
opportunity to give prayerful atten- 
tion to youth work first of all in their 
own parish and then also in the 
church at large. It will give an op- 
portunity to analyze what has been 
done and especially what can be done 
for our youth now and in the future. 


It may be of interest to note that 
all interested agencies and organiza- 
tions of the Church have co-ordinated 
their programs in order to emphasize 
the Christian Youth Call. Officials of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League and 
the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League, as well as the Board for Par- 
ish Education and the Board for 
Home Missions, are urging their mem- 
bers to achieve an understanding of 
the religious needs of our young 
people. In most instances our people 
in the field of education have a won- 
derful opportunity in the local parish 
to keep on the lookout and assist these 
various agencies and organizations so 
that their efforts in youth work will be 
properly fused. 

Prof. O. H. Theiss, executive secre- 
tary of the Walther League, in dis- 
cussing the need for a consideration of 
youth problems both within the 
Church and among the unchurched 
youth of America, states: “We cannot 
be complacent about the work of the 
Church and certainly not about an 
effective youth program when the is- 
sue between Christianity and pagan- 
ism is as unmistakably drawn as it is 
in the contemporary world. We must 
prepare Christian youth for what may 
be the final and decisive struggle. 
The unchurched youth all around us 
are a challenge to the faith and love 
in Christ which we profess. Con- 
gregations and youth societies must 
be made aware of their missionary re- 
sponsibilities. Youth work in prospect 
will not be easy. There is, however, 
no reason for discouragement and no 
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need to despair of success. We shall 
go forward in our endeavor to enlist 
the total resources of the Church to 
meet the challenge of churched and 
unchurched youth.” 

It is evident also from the remarks 
of Professor Theiss that it is absolutely 
necessary that we unite all forces so 
that this vital problem of youth in our 
congregations be effectively carried 
out. 

So that our youth program may be 
carried out more effectively, your 
Board for Young People’s Work in 
conjunction with the International 
Walther League is inaugurating 
Christian Growth Conferences to be 
held Synod-wide. The purposes of 
these conferences are: 

1. To achieve a co-ordinated promo- 
tion of the youth cause of the Church 


among all interested agencies and or- 
ganizations, boards and committees. 

2. To further the understanding of re- 
ligious needs of our young people. 

8. To summon the total resources of 
the Church in meeting these needs. 

4. To give knowledge and experience 
in the use of the most effective methods 
for applying the resources of the Church 
to the needs of youth. 

5. To advance the total church pro- 
gram by fostering the integration of the 
individual life and personality in Christ, 
which is implicit in Christian growth. 

6. To promote recruitment for profes- 
sional church service. 

7. To assist parents, pastors, teachers, 

and all parish youth workers by supply- 
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ing information, studies, and other help- 
ful materials on the Church and youth 
and on the problems and opportunities 
of this relationship today. 


8. To make these studies available for 
pastors’ and teachers’ conferences, for 
special Christian Growth conferences in 
circuits, zones, cities, and in the individ- 
ual congregations, with specific program 
suggestions for each of these different 
types of conferences. 


9. To combat negative influences in 
political, personal, community, and 
church life by positive programs in 
Christian Growth on all age levels. 

In order to carry out such a vast 
program, more funds are needed than 
are now available. In order that such 
funds may be provided, Synod’s 
Board of Directors has granted per- 
mission to the Board for Young 
People’s Work to solicit the offerings 
on May 23 for the execution of the 
youth program. These funds will also 
be used to continue the successful 
Lutheran Service Volunteer Schools 
which were established by the Lu- 
theran Youth Fund of 1942-1948. In 
the past five years these schools have 
attracted more than 2,500 Lutheran 
youths. For the summer of 1948 there 
will be 20 Lutheran Service Volun- 
teer Schools in the United States and 
Canada with an anticipated enroll- 
ment of 700. 

We appeal to you, dear readers, 
that you will do all in your power to 
make Synod’s Christian Youth Call on 
May 23 a real success. 


Parapox. — It is one of the paradoxes of our times that modern society 
needs to fear little except men, and what is worse, it needs to fear only 
the educated men. The most serious crimes are committed only by educated 


men and technically competent people. . . 


If education is to be the instru- 


ment of our improvement, it should be constantly aware of its mission.” — 
Supreme Court Justice Ropert H. Jackson. The Education Digest (Feb- 


ruary, 1948), p. 87. 


What to Tell Young People 
About Teaching in Lutheran Schools 


Won. A. KRAMER 


Young men or young women with 
ideas of entering the teaching pro- 
fession, reading what otherwise re- 
sponsible people write and say about 
that profession, may think twice be- 
fore making up their minds to become 
teachers. It is a sad fact that teaching 
is in disrepute, even among members 
of the profession, and that well-mean- 
ing members of the profession have 
helped to create the undesirable sit- 
uation. 

It is easy to explain how it all hap- 
pened. Teachers have been neglected 
financially for some time, and nothing 
pinches the average person quite so 
much as an ill-fitting economic shoe. 
Every man has to feed and clothe 
himself and his family, and insufficient 
money for that purpose creates a dis- 
tressing situation. The plight of many 
teachers necessitated plain talk in 
matters of money, not only in public 
school circles, but also in Lutheran 
school circles. But money has been 
emphasized out of all proportion. If 
you emphasize the money angle of 
teaching, you get bargaining and pos- 
sibly strikes, with each side maneuver- 
ing for its own best interests. If you 
emphasize the spiritual and educa- 
tional needs of youth, you may move 
a little more slowly at first, but you 
create respect for the profession, and 
you are likely to get the necessary 
money, too. 


Shanks ' protests against the “shock 


1 Shanks, Edwin H. “The Shortage of 
Teachers,” American School Board Journal, 
June, 1947, 23. 


treatment” which, with its persistent 
complaints about salary, and with its 
comparison of teachers’ salaries with 
those of milliners, bartenders, and 
beauty operators, lowers the respect 
for the teaching profession and keeps 
young men and young women from 
entering teacher-training institutions. 
He appeals for a scrapping of the 
negative appeal, in which centers 
most of the propaganda for improved 
conditions. He urges that educators 
cease to arouse sympathy for teachers 
and that they devote their energies 
to the selling of education. He be- 
lieves that the national propaganda 
for increasing teachers’ salaries has 
brought about the following impres- 
sions in the general public: 1. That 
salaries ought to be increased (this 
is the only good result he can see); 
2. That teaching is one of the worst- 
paying professions; 3. That the intel- 
ligence and training of the average 
teachers will draw much better pay 
in hundreds of other occupations; 
4. That a teacher or student has every 
right to step into a better-paying posi- 
tion when it offers itself; 5. That 
overwork is added to underpayment 
as an added injury; 6. That teachers 
occupy a back seat in the community 
and that they do not exercise the 
leadership for which they are fitted 
by their intelligence and_ training; 
7. That teaching offers neither future 
nor recognition of any kind; 8. That 
the most intelligent and capable stu- 
dents choose occupations or profes- 
sions other than teaching. 
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In the face of this situation we 
Christian teachers need seriously to 
search our own hearts to make sure 
that we are led by right motives to 
right actions. We are not here to 
serve ourselves; and with respect to 
the young people whom we are try- 
ing to gain for our teachers’ colleges, 
we are not to give them the impres- 
sion that they enter teaching primarily 
to serve themselves.. Rather, they are 
entering the profession to serve their 
Lord and Savior and their fellow men. 
This is the greatest service; and serv- 
ing thus, they are to know that God 
does not forsake His own, but that 
He will provide for them and fulfill 
all their needs. As soon as church 
service is viewed with the query 
“What do I get out of it?” we have 
gone far from the path which the 
Lord has laid for us. 

All the foregoing does not excuse a 
congregation from doing its duty 
toward the teacher; but in working 
for improved conditions, the point of 
emphasis must be the duty which 
Christians owe to their children. As 
soon as congregations and parents 
have a genuine appreciation of their 
duty toward the children, children 
will enter our schools with more back- 
ground of Christian parental training, 
and they will not be nearly so hard 
to handle. Better salaries will go 
hand in hand with a sound viewpoint 
on child training. 

But the question is: “What shall 
we tell young people about teaching 
in Lutheran schools in order to in- 
duce them to enroll in our teachers’ 
colleges?” Here are a few suggestions 
which will help promote the idea 
that the office of the Christian teacher 
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is a desirable and blessed choice for 
the finest of our young men and 
women. Let us help prospective 
teachers to develop these fundamental 
understandings and attitudes: 


1, True greatness is found in using 
one’s gifts in serving the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of others. “Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister,” Matt. 20:26. 


2. “We could get along without a 
good many civic and social services 
now considered necessary, but not 
without teaching. All constructive 
teaching is a great service to human- 
ity, but teaching in a Christian school 
is in a class by itself. Nothing by 
way of compensation can compare 
with the satisfaction of teaching 
children the way to salvation. The 
individual, the home, the Church, and 
the nation need Christian instruction 
more than anything else.” ? 


3. Anyone who helps others grow 
in the knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine, who helps train them to live 
and walk as Christians, who encour- 
ages them in worship and church at- 
tendance, and, in general, helps keep 
them on the way of eternal life is per- 
forming a service with which no other 
can compare. Matt. 6:33. 


4. The influence of teachers is not 
confined to the classroom, but Lu- 
theran teachers find opportunities to 
serve the congregation and commu- 
nity in important projects outside of 
teaching: Music, neighborhood mis- 
sion work, part-time agencies of 
Christian education, youth work, 
Bible classes, and the like. 


2 “J Am a Lutheran Teacher,” Lutheran 
School Journal, February, 1943, 249. 
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5. The Christian teacher enjoys the 
confidence and respect of Christian 
parents and children. The parents 
tell him in effect: “Here are our chil- 
dren, our dearest possessions. We 
entrust them to you for a great part 
of the day. Take them, and to the 
best of your ability teach them useful 
knowledge, train them and guide 
them to become good Christians so 
that they may serve God and man 
and may become good church mem- 
bers and good citizens. Help us pre- 
pare them for their life on earth and 
for life in heaven.” 

6. Though at times it may seem 
that the work of the teacher is not 
appreciated, Christian parents and 
Christian congregations do appreciate 
the teacher’s faithful work. No grat- 
itude is greater than that of Christian 
parents toward those who have 
helped their children grow into stal- 
wart Christian men and women. And 
no gratitude is greater than that of 
Christian children who have been led 
in their Christian growth by Christian 
teachers. If this appreciation is not 
always evident on the surface, it is 
there in much greater measure than 
the average teacher can see or realize. 
And, anyway, appreciation is not the 
main thing. The essential thing is 
that we serve God and man so that 
God can finally say to us, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant,” 
Matt. 25:21. 

7. For those who love children 
there is nothing greater than to watch 
their growth and development, to 
study the psychology of their behav- 
ior, to lead them on to ever greater 
accomplishments, and to see them 
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grow to physical, emotional, and 
spiritual maturity. 

8. The teacher’s life is an interest- 
ing life from many angles. The 
teacher studies the Word of God and 
books in general, he studies people 
and nature, and these are the sources 
from which knowledge comes. Be- 
cause of his calling a teacher must 
interest himself in many tasks, and 
these wide interests add zest and 
meaning to life. 


9. The work of teaching may at 
times be hard, but the Lord gives 
strength for every task and especially 
for such a blessed task as leading 
children and young people to an in- 
creasing knowledge and faith in their 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. “He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them 
that have no might He increaseth 
strength. ... They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; and they shall walk and not 
faint.” Is. 40:29, 81. 


10. Though teachers cannot expect 
to get rich in their calling, most con- 
gregations are fair and care for their 
teachers’ temporal needs. Synod also 
has a pension plan which will provide 
a modest retirement income for those 
who remain faithful to their calling. 
But these considerations must be sub- 
ordinated to the great cause of feed- 
ing souls which are worth more than 
anything else in the world. Matt. 
16:26. 


11. The great educator Henry Van 
Dyke said the following about the 
teacher: 
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I sing the praise of the unknown 
teacher. 

Great generals win campaigns, but it 
is the unknown soldier who wins the 
war. 

Famous educators plan new systems 
of pedagogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who delivers and guides the 
young. He lives in obscurity and con- 
tends with hardships. For him no trum- 
pets blare, no chariots wait, no golden 
decorations are decreed. He keeps the 
watch along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of 
ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily 
duty, he strives to conquer the evil 
powers which are the enemies of youth. 
He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens 
the indolent, encourages the eager and 
steadies the unstable. He communicates 
his own joy in learning and shares with 
boys and girls the best treasures of his 
mind. He lights many candles which, 
in later years, will shine back to cheer 
him. This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from 
books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better of the re- 
public than the unknown teacher. No 
one is more worthy to be enrolled in a 
democratic aristocracy, “king of himself 
and servant of mankind.” 3 


12. In short, Christian teaching is 


3 Van Dyke, Henry. “The Unknown 
Teacher,” School Life, January, 1847, 8. 
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a calling that is worthy of the most 
earnest Christian devotion; it is 
worthy of the finest gifts and intelli- 
gence with which God has endowed 
man; it provides an opportunity for 
service in the interest of the Christian 
home, the Christian Church, and our 
beloved country; the joy of such serv- 
ice is one that far transcends the fleet- 
ing satisfactions that may be derived 
from amassing money, or from court- 
ing the honor and applause of the 
world, or from following the pleasures 
of this world which seem desirable 
today, but which gall the spirit to- 
morrow. The Christian teacher builds 
a house that stands firm and sure 
when the rains descend and when the 
floods come and when the winds beat 
upon it; for it is founded upon a rock. 
Matt. 7:24-25. And in the building of 
this house the Christian teacher is 
working with God in the greatest 
work of all, that of saving souls for 
all eternity. 

God will bless this approach, and 
we may be sure that by means of it 
we Shall raise the respect and support 
for teachers and for the teaching pro- 
fession and we shall draw the highest 
type of young people into the great 
work of the teaching ministry. 


OversEAS TRANSPORTATION. — When President Truman signed the resolu- 
tion continuing the authority of the Maritime Commission to operate Govern- 
ment vessels, he at the same time assured that shipping facilities will become 
available this summer for teachers, students, and other personnel planning to 


work and study abroad. 


The Institute for International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, will be responsible for allocating space to educators and students and is 
handling negotiations with the State Department and the U.S. Maritime 
Commission in the matter of making certain that the vessels become available 
by the time the summer study and work period begins. — Express News 


Letter (March 6, 1948), p. 8. 


Requirements for Secondary Teacher Preparation 


(A Résumé of Some Current Theories, Scientific Studies, and Authoritative Opinions on 
Optimum Secondary Teacher Preparation, with Some Implications for Lutheran 
Secondary Education ) 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The education of teachers, con- 
ceived broadly, should be based on 
_ their needs as individuals, as citizens, 
and as members of the teaching pro- 
fession.t To ascertain the objectives 
of Christian teacher education, a study 
ought to be made of the aims and ob- 
jectives of Christian secondary edu- 
cation, since, in the final analysis, the 
philosophy of secondary education 
must define the issues involved in the 
training of high school teachers.” The 
primary and ultimate aim of Lutheran 
secondary education presents a strik- 
ing challenge to all those directly in- 
volved in bringing about its total 
accomplishment. Boyce* has severely 
condemned the private school for fail- 
ing to fulfill its function in preparing 
for life. Public educators are striving 
desperately to instill a more virtuous 
scale of values in their students 
through so-called “character educa- 
tion” programs.‘ 


1 William S. Gray, “Principles Under- 
lying Curriculums for the Education of 
Teachers.” Mimeographed Essay, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. P. 1. 

2 William S. Gray, The Academic and 
Professional Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. P. 84. 


3 G. A. Boyce, “Is the Private School Ful- 
filling Its Function?” School Review, 
XXXVII (May, 1929), pp. 347-362. 


4 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, “Re- 
port on Character Education,” Department 
of Education Bulletin. Boston: Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education and 
Teachers Colleges, 1935. P.5. 


But, since character education can 
only be accomplished if it is fun- 
damentally identified with spirituality, 
their entire program becomes point- 
less. Christianity alone has the solu- 
tion in adequate Christian education 
and hence the commensurate respon- 
sibility of selecting and _ training 
teachers in accordance with her fun- 
damental aim. To lead, guide, and 
develop the student so that he will be 
what God has intended him to be, in 
accordance with God's plan of edu- 
cation,” is an aim which requires a 
high type of teacher and necessarily 
dictates even the more specific char- 
acter traits as well as the curriculum 
for teacher preparation. 


Even in the realm of public edu- 
cation character is one of the basic 
criteria for selective admission to 
teacher-training schools® and for can- 
didacy for teaching positions.? Natu- 
rally, in Christian education, strict 
adherence to our Lord’s principles 
and an unquenchable zeal to grow 
in grace and wisdom become the first 
requirements for entrance into the 
professions, even for the commence- 


5 Carl S. Meyer and W. O. Kraeft, Ed., 
“Curriculum Materials in Religious Educa- 
tion for Lutheran Secondary Schools.” 
River Forest: Workshop in Religion, 1945. 
( Mimeographed. ) 


6 William S. Gray, op. cit., p- 40. 


* Commonwealth of Massachusetts, op. 
cit., p. 19. 
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ment of training for such work.’ In 
addition, a Christian philosophy of 
education will obviously comprise the 
core of the teacher-training curricu- 
lum. Of great importance are the 
areas of religious training, broad 
specialized subject-matter prepara- 
tion, and integrating professional 
courses to cut across the expanse of 
categorized knowledge and lend unity 
to the total course of study, thus 
supplying the ultimate outcome — the 
excellent Christian high school teacher 
—with an appreciation for, and a 
tolerance of, his colleagues and pro- 
fession born of a truly spiritual under- 
standing of the problems and prac- 
tices involved. 

Having made mention of the ulti- 
mate outcome of Christian teacher 
education, one arrives at the thresh- 
hold of the first problem, an adequate 
description of the ideal Lutheran 
high school teacher. It has been 
demonstrated that only through the 
influence of Christianity can man’s 
total behavior be redirected toward 
excellence. Since education is im- 
mediately concerned with changing 
behavior, and since the secondary 
school is to pursue this objective dur- 
ing the plastic, formative years of 
adolescence, the need for excellent 
secondary teacher training is readily 
discernible. 

A superior school presupposes an 
exceptional staff. Perhaps Locke dis- 
played the extreme attitude when he 


8 Paul E. Kretzmann, “The Staff of a 
Lutheran High School,” in the Lutheran 
High School, Carl S. Meyer, Ed. River 
Forest: Lutheran Education Association; 
and St. Louis: Board for Parish Education, 
1945. Pp. 55-59. 
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concluded: “The school that has good 
teachers needs little more, and the 
school without good teachers will be 
little better by the addition of any- 
thing else.”® Yet, whether education 
reverts to the philosophy which would 
idolize Mark Hopkins or finds the 
golden mean among her several con- 
comitants, modern education can 
never subordinate the importance of 
sound pedagogy. “A competent staff 
is one of the indispensable elements 
of a good school.” 1° To isolate the 
fundamental issues which charac- 
terize a competent staff is to study 
the component qualities of its mem- 
bers, the very task about to be begun. 

Basically three prerequisites — per- 
sonality, the ability to evaluate judi- 
ciously, and adequate preparation — 
are recognized in the — superior 
teacher. To describe any one of 
these individually is entirely pos- 
sible, but to entertain the theory that 
one or the other can be found in the 
superior teacher to the exclusion of 
the third is absurd. Consequently 
the first consideration is the total in- 
dividual. A recent article explaining 
the growing importance of teacher 
education referred to the total indi- 
vidual, his personality, experience, 
and education,'' as the paramount 
issue involved. For the longest time 


9 E. E. Flint, “Desirable Qualities in 
Junior High School Teachers,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, I (September, 
1926), pp. 269-273. 

10 How to Evaluate a Secondary School. 
1940 Edition. Washington: Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939. 
PSs: 

11 “Teacher Education,’ North Central 
Association Quarterly, XV (April, 1941), 
pp: 335—336. 
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organizations engaged in accredita- 
tion and evaluation have stressed the 
importance of sound training, schol- 
arly achievement, successful experi- 
ence,!2_ and social development.’ 
Edmonson, former secretary of the 
North Central Association, concluded 
that emphasis on any single trait to 
the exclusion of another was point- 
less when he stated, “Scholarship is 
essential, but useless without the 
spirit of service and the power to 
teach.” 14 

With this statement the very es- 
sence of the problem is laid bare. If 
these three fundamental qualities are 
to be inseparable, if to claim pos- 
session of one makes requisite ex- 
cellence in all, there must obviously 
be present some unifying element. 
Edmonson chose to cali it “spirit of 
service’; in the realm of religion it 
is termed Christian consecration and 
love. Dean Noyer described this uni- 
fied concept in this way: “Scholar- 
ship, plus broad human sympathies, 
and spiritual culture makes for edu- 
cation.” 15 If a teacher would claim 
a truly consecrated spirit and a de- 
votion to his cause’® born of a deep 


12 Floyd W. Reeves, et al., The Liberal 
Arts College. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932. P. 315. 

13 How to Evaluate a Secondary School, 
op. cit., p. 14. 

14 J. B. Edmonson, “Common Misunder- 
standings of the Secondary School Policies 
of the North Central Association,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, I (Septem- 
ber, 1926), pp. 243-245. 

15 William S. Gray, op. cit., p. 207. 

16 Carl S. Meyer, “Lutheran Secondary 
Education,” in New Frontiers in Christian 
Education, River Forest: Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association, 1944. Pp. 66—80. 
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love for his personal Savior, he can- 
not, without becoming a hypocritical 
bane to the profession, settle back in 
self-content and disregard every op- 
portunity for in-service training. For, 
as Kretzmann has insisted: “The 
teacher will constantly be on the 
watch for improvements in pro- 
cedure and methods of teaching, 
seeking greater perfection by experi- 
ment and observation.” !7 In much 
the same manner will this total unity 
preclude that a teacher with a multi- 
plicity of semester hours haughtily 
disparage his colleagues for their in- 
adequacies, for in the same breath he 
testifies to his own inadequacy, hav- 
ing never learned the power of Chris- 
tian charity and failing to realize that 
the mark of a truly educated man is 
sincere humility. Only with this ele- 
ment of unity firmly implanted in 
mind, or, briefly, with a Christlike 
spirit possessing the soul, one may 
enter a discussion of the elements 
individually. 

An excellent personality has long 
been ‘recognized as a prerequisite to 
superior teaching. This factor alone 
could be elaborated upon at great 
length. However, for the present it 
might be sufficient to say that a Chris- 
tian personality is certainly a pre- 
requisite to the attainment of the 
basic aims and objectives of a Lu- 
theran philosophy of education.!* 

Teaching will always be an indi- 
vidual art, and the ability to co- 
ordinate objectives, subject matter, 
and individual judgment is progres- 


17 Paul E. Kretzmann, op. cit., p. 59. 
18 Paul E. Kretzmann, op. cit., p. 55. 
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sively receiving more attention. For 
this very reason the value of varie- 
gated special-methods courses in the 
teachers college is being seriously 
questioned at the present time. 
Doubtless, subjective judgment is 
fundamental; and as administrators 
will testify, it must be a qualifying 
criterion for a teaching position. 
Through the years teacher educa- 
tion in America has submitted to a 
program of reorientation and im- 
provement designed to keep the 
teacher abreast of the rapidly ex- 
panding educational program. An 
interesting indication of this im- 
provement is revealed through a study 
of the changing standards for ac- 
crediting secondary schools, espe- 
cially with reference to requirements 
for teacher preparation.!? At present 
both regional and State accrediting 
associations have established mini- 
mum requirements for teacher prepa- 
ration, but unfortunately member- 
ship in these associations is in most 
cases not obligatory and _ conse- 
quently only too often their excellent 
scale of qualifications is disregarded. 
If for no other than purely psycho- 
logical reasons, the Church should 
establish her own criteria for teacher 
selection and appointment. Morgan, 
although speaking of public school 
teachers, has stressed the need for 
such established minima.”° In their 
monograph for the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, Deffenbaugh 


19 C. O. Davis, “Changes in the Stand- 
ards for Accrediting Secondary Schools 
Made by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools During 
Twenty-Seven Years,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, IV (December, 1929), 
pp. 327-334. 

20 William S. Gray, op. cit., p. 50. 
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and Zeigel listed at least three 
agencies that might determine mini- 
mum educational qualifications for 
new teachers, State departments of 
education, regional association, and 
local boards of education.2! There 
should be no opposition to a system 
of Church established requirements, 
for Christians of all ages have set 
themselves apart by strict adherence 
to the confessions and obligations of 
their religion. A Lutheran accredit- 
ing association which would auto- 
matically assure the accreditation of 
other agencies by virtue of its pur- 
posely superior standards would con- 
tribute immeasurably to the ultimate 
objective in teacher education, to 
say nothing of its value in the area of 
public relations. 

Finally, a concise, authoritative 
statement from the Review of Edu- 
cational Research will serve to sum- 
marize discussion of the factor of 
preparation. 

If one were to act on the best clues 
from carefully interpreted research of 
the last fifteen years to date, he would 
upgrade the selection of teachers on 
scholarship and personality as far as 
possible; give them an improved, broad, 
functional, and somewhat professional- 
ized general education, specialize them 
for teaching by broad fields rather than 
by subjects; increase the amount of 
supervised internship; and lengthen the 
period of training. He would be much 
concerned about their attitudes, their 
social and cultural information, and 
civic-social duties.?? 

Thus the essential qualities of the 


21 W. S. Deffenbaugh and W. H. Zeigel, 
Selection and Appointment of Teachers. 
Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 
1938. P. 15. 

22 Wesley E. Peik, “Pre-Service Prepara- 
tion of Teachers,” Review of Educational 
Research, XVI (June, 1946), pp. 217—227. 
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Christian high school teacher have 
been sketched. As regards the rela- 
tive importance of one or the other 
characteristic, it is here contended 
that they are inseparable and thus 
defy stratification. 


PRE-SERVICE PREPARATION 


Since a comprehensive article deal- 
ing with pre-service preparation of 
secondary teachers appeared in the 
May, 1947, issue of this journal,”* 
merely a brief summary of some of 
the major areas involved will be pre- 
sented here. Pre-service preparation 
is to emphasize especially four areas: 
(1) the religious, with new em- 
phasis placed upon indoctrination; 
(2) broad general education to pre- 
cede any specialized or professional 
work (3) academic specialism, yet 
not narrow specialization, that is, a 
broad approach involving related 
subject areas; (4) and professional 
courses of an improved functional 
nature to unify the entire program 
and establish the broadened base for 
intelligent personnel relations. Since 
the cited article is primarily devoted 
to the last three, only the first shall 
be enlarged upon at this time. 

The provision for adequate reli- 
gious training has been considered at 
great length in current literature *+ 
and certainly must be recognized as 
fundamental to any Christian teacher- 
training curriculum. It would seem, 
however, that new areas and ap- 


23 A. Kurt Grams, “Adequate Prepara- 
tion for Secondary School Administrators 
and Teachers,” Lutheran School Journal, 
LXXXII (May, 1947), pp: 895—405, 

24 Paul E. Kretzmann, ep. cit., p.55; and 
Carl S. Meyer, op. cit., p. 76. 
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proaches might be investigated in the 
hope that the future teacher will be 
prepared to counter those attacks on 
his faith which his instructors never 
experienced, not to say imagined pos- 
sible. As basic to any pre-service 
curriculum, adequate systematic in- 
doctrination in Lutheran pedagogical 
tenets and Christian educational 
philosophy ought more strongly to be 
stressed in future programs of secon- 
dary teacher training. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE 
PROGRAMS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Possibly, careful scrutiny of data 
gathered > would tend to discourage 
some, others might even be led to 
despair of the idea of Lutheran 
secondary education. Those whose 
optimism and courage forged the 
preparatory measures for this phase 
of the Church’s educational program 
are confronted with a peculiar reci- 
procity, which will require a very 
high order of self-mastery and un- 
wavering devotion to the cause to 
overcome. Purely on the basis of 
academic and professional criteria, it 
would seem that those schools whose 
staffs are composed most completely 
of synodically trained men display 
the most poorly prepared faculties. 
On the other hand, those which have 
appointed secularly trained teachers 
to their staffs can boast better faculty 
qualifications. Doubtless this con- 
clusion does not entirely discounte- 
nance the idea of Christian teacher 


25 Armin Grams, “Qualifications of Lu- 
theran High School Teachers,” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, 1947. 
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training, nor can these data vitiate 
the important concomitant results 
unique to Christian education. The 
importance of sound moral values 
and ideals upon which a better Chris- 
tian personality is based cannot 
easily be overlooked. The unfor- 
tunate circumstances which prompt 
the former generalization should 
serve as a challenge for the future, 
yet the problem needs to be analyzed 
in relation to all influential factors 
before it can be solved. 

The circumstances evidenced in 
the former conclusion are, however, 
more readily reconciled when refer- 
ence is made to the story of secondary 
teacher preparation in the Church. 
In a sense it is discouraging to note 
the limitations of men trained ex- 
clusively in synodical schools; yet 
that is to be expected when the 
Church fails completely to make pro- 
vision for graduate study and secon- 
dary and higher teacher education. 
The Church, however, ought not be 
made to pay doubly for her apparent 
disregard. The scarcity of Lutheran 
high schools and, even worse, the in- 
difference of the Lutheran constitu- 
ency, only recently being reduced, 
have exacted full payment for this 
oversight. 

Actually the total picture is much 
different from that which is seen 
through such a selective observation 
as described in the preceding para- 
graph. Compared with results es- 
tablished by Mae B. Kelly,?¢ Lu- 


26 Mae B. Kelly, “A Study of Teaching 
Personnel as Revealed in Seventy-Two Sur- 
veys of Public School Systems in the United 
States.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, De- 
partment of Education, De Paul University, 
1942. Pp. iii—107. 
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theran faculties in most instances ex- 
ceed those she studied both as to 
general education and as to profes- 
sional training. Unfortunately it is 
true that averages cover the multi- 
tude of individual sins; and more 
often than not conclusions based upon 
them merely serve to demonstrate 
how easily statistics can be manipu- 
lated to suit the purpose of the user. 
The comparison which is of impor- 
tance to this article is the one made 
with optimum teacher preparation, 
which resulted in the striking con- 
clusion presented at the opening of 
this chapter. Yet, even though rather 
shocking conditions exist in some 
schools, for two reasons the situation 
is not hopeless. 

In the first place, the Lutheran 
Church is not the only group which 
has not as yet achieved perfection; 
and, second, in the light of what has 
already been accomplished by non- 
State groups, the pervading principle 
in which Christian secondary edu- 
cation finds license remains educa- 
tionally sound and encourages further 
employ. 

Reeves wholeheartedly 
the first point. 

It will be observed that colleges vary 
widely in the percentage of the entire 
faculty who meet the training standards 
for the respective ranks held. At no in- 
stitution is there anything approaching 
one hundred per cent of the faculty who 
meet these standards. ... The data re- 
flect the great opportunity which exists 
for improvement in the faculties of these 
colleges.?7 

The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation says much the same. 


supports 


27 Floyd W. Reeves, et al., op. cit., 
p. 317. : 
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Schools are still staggering under dif- 
ficulties that were their portion as a re- 
sult of the war; staffs inadequate both 
as to quantity and quality; salary levels 
lagging behind the cost of living; equip- 
ment in need of repair, replacement, 
and supplementation.?° 

Since further discussion of such 
obvious truths would merely prove 
platitudinous and not remedy the 
situation, let us emphasize rather the 
second reason for optimism, the va- 
lidity of the underlying principle in 
Christian education and the conse- 
quent importance of providing for 
adequate teacher training at all levels 
at which the Church wishes to 
educate. 

If any conclusion is made obvious 
by my study, it is that secondary 
teacher education ought to be a func- 
tion of the Church. No doubt there 
are certain advantages to diversified 
training, yet the present status of Lu- 
theran secondary teacher prepara- 
tion is more appropriately described 
as a conglomeration rather than a di- 
versification of training programs. 
That a certain amount of unity 
through co-operative effort is valuable 
in improving teacher education was 
substantiated by the work of the 
Commission on Teacher Education.*®° 
Without a doubt, the Church must 
be responsible for that integrative 
factor, a firmly indoctrinated Lu- 
theran philosophy of education, in 
the training of those who are to pro- 
claim her tenets to another generation. 


28 Commission on Teacher Education, 
The Improvement of Teacher Education. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. P. 173. 

29 Armin Grams, op. cit. 

30 Commission on Teacher Education, 


op. cit., chap. IV. 
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The Commission presents a defini- 
tion of education,?! which, if para- 
phrased, would serve to illustrate the 
Church’s responsibility in secondary 
education, and at the same time form 
a groundwork upon which might be 
built a structure of educational im- 
plications drawn from the study as 
they relate to the major issues of 
Christian secondary teacher education. 

Christian education is a means 
whereby a Christian society ministers 
to the faith of its constituents, con- 
firms its youth, and reassures its adults 
in preparation for an eternal life, 
while perpetuating its culture and 
providing thereby for the progressive 
improvement of temporal living. 
Precisely that is the responsibility of 
the Church. Naturally, this gives 
renewed importance to the office of 
the teacher, since it is he who day 
in and day out, year in and year 
out influences by his conduct and 
example the faith, thoughts, and be- 
havior, or simply, the whole Chris- 
tian life, of the child. Logically it 
would follow that the longer youth 
remains in school, the greater the 
influence of the teacher, for good or 
evil, and consequently the more im- 
portant it is that church schools are 
staffed with consecrated teachers de- 
voted to youth and to their divine 
calling. 

The study®? reveals that the facul- 
ties are well qualified to meet this 
requirement, but candidacy for the 
profession ought not be contingent 
merely upon Christian consecration 


31 Ibid., p. 246. 
32 Armin Grams, op. cit. 
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in whatever measure it might be pos- 
sessed. If, given the pupils, the 
teaching staff is the next most im- 
portant factor in learning, it is im- 
perative that a description of their 
qualities embrace, in addition, areas 
other than Christian consecration. 
The Commission again sums up the 
problem of quality nicely with the 
following observation. 

It needs teachers who live in the 
world as well as in the school and in 
the classroom, who function as good 
democratic citizens in all these situa- 
tions. And it needs teachers who love 
their work, who are skillful in evaluat- 
ing for themselves how effective they 
are in discharging their duties, and who 
are continually increasing their stature 
as persons, citizens, and professional 
workers.?3 

To briefly review the outcomes thus 
far: From a common point of ref- 
erence, a definition of Christian edu- 
cation, the acute need, as well as the 
tremendous responsibility, for Christ- 
centered education is unmistakably 
defined. The peculiar responsibility 
is emphasized by an examination of 
the importance as well as of the dif_i- 
culty of the task, and this in turn 
necessitates the employment of the 
very best materials and methods. 
Above all, it follows that the quality 
of the instructional staffs, which 
quality involves consideration of the 
whole individual teacher, must be of 
the highest order. Thus the ground- 
work is established upon which the 
important educational implications of 
this study may be based. 

The first of these pertains to the 
prevalent concept of teacher educa- 


33 Commission on Teacher Education, 
op. cit., p. 247. 
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tion. The data of the study** seemed 
to indicate the need for understand- 
ing, on the part of educator and 
candidate alike, the broadened scope 
of this task. If the Church is now 
to initiate a program of secondary 
teacher education, she would do well 
to think of that program as involving 
selection and recruitment, a pre- 
service program, placement and in- 
duction, and in-service training. The 
absence of this broadened concept re- 
sults in various significant weaknesses 
which the study revealed. Indiffer- 
ence, in many cases, toward induc- 
tion techniques and the all too obvious 
disregard of opportunities for in- 
service training are among the most 
common. On the basis of data pre- 
sented, the need for more adequate 
and careful selection and recruitment 
to the ranks of Lutheran high school 
teachers is clearly shown. In recent 
years improved methods of place- 
ment have been devised for Lutheran 
elementary teachers, and it is strongly 
to be desired that greater care be 
exercised in high school teacher place- 
ment, in the hope that, so far as this 
fosters sound mental hygiene, its 
value to education, or specifically to 
the learning situation, will be more 
fully realized. 

Further implications revolve about 
the areas of pre-service and in-service 
training. Within the last five years 
considerable demand has been made 
for the substantial reform of teacher- 
education curricula, particularly with 
respect to general education. While 
the Lutheran Church again has the 
questionable advantage of not hav- 


34 Armin Grams, op. cit. 
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ing a curriculum for secondary 
teacher training to revise, there is 
abundant evidence of the need for 
thorough general education. If the 
Church would establish a program of 
secondary teacher education, she 
would do well to remember the ap- 
parent inadequacies of current facul- 
ties in the area of general education. 
This weakness seems to have troubled 
educational theorists outside the realm 
of the Church also, for the plea today 
is for an increased number of func- 
tional courses and a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of stylized special- 
methods courses. Functional courses, 
those which are planned in conscious 
relation to the needs of students and 
of the culture in which they are to 
live,*> might be divided into two 
categories. The first could include 
broad general courses in the humani- 
ties and arts to help equip the teacher 
for his struggle to regain a position 
of prestige, while the second, the par- 
ticular responsibility of departments 
of education, would mold the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers in 
conformity with the most recent trends 
in educational thought. Mentioned 
by the Commission as subject areas 
which might lead to innovations in 
present-day programs,** the following 
trends ought to receive their full 
share of attention in any church- 
sponsored program, not only that it 
might conform to current practice, 
but rather that it might be more 
satisfactorily orientated to satisfy an 
erstwhile need uncovered in the 
present-status study. 


35 Commission on Teacher Education, 
op. cit., pp. 251-252. 


36 Ibid., pp. 258-255. 
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1. Interest in human growth and 
development, especially of children 
and adolescents. 


2. A mounting sensitivity to social 
development and the problems of 
social adjustment. 


8. Increased attention to a new 
concept in educational evaluation. 


4. An increased concern for democ- 
racy, its preservation and its better 
realization. 

Mention was previously made of 
desirable qualities in secondary teach- 
ers, and great emphasis was placed 
on the continual increase of their 
stature as persons, citizens, and pro- 
fessional workers. Obviously gross 
negligence has occurred in this area; 
and where this is not the case, there 
remains one constant danger, merely 
alluded to previously, namely, that 
of the piecemeal course-and-credit 
system aiming for coveted degrees. 
There must be unity between per- 
sonal and group objectives in in- 
service programs for the latter to be 
of the greatest benefit. 

Considered collectively, the impli- 
cations for the future education of 
Lutheran high school teachers seems 
to point to an entirely new system of 
teacher education. Can the teachers 
colleges of the Synodical Conference 
accommodate the program outlined 
in theory and proved necessary by 
the survey? If the Church would 
commence training secondary teach- 
ers, might she not do well to consider 
the university for this program? Al- 
though these questions must here re- 
main unanswered, several thoughts 
might be suggested for the considera- 
tion of those who must eventually 
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resolve the problems. As a recog- 
nized cultural center the university 
is more readily adapted to the type 
of curriculum imperative for secon- 
dary teacher training. Because of the 
breadth of its offerings it is better 
able to acquaint the teacher with the 
requirements of other professions or, 
at least, to provide experiential oppor- 
tunities which might serve to broaden 
the teacher's background and give 
him increased insight into the eco- 
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nomic, social, cultural, and spiritual 
problems of his day. Finally, in the 
hope that graduate departments will 
be integral portions of future Lu- 
theran universities, the environment 
will fulfill the important requirement 
of being conducive to further study, 
and with such action will begin the 
elimination of the narrowed view- 
point, almost a necessary concomitant 
of the products of specialized teachers 
college curricula. 


Tue GrapuaL. — The Gradual is a liturgical arrangement of portions of 
Psalms. They were originally sung from a step of the altar called gradus. 
The first part constitutes the Gradual proper and reflects the thought of the 
Epistle. The second part is known as the Hallelujah and serves as a prelude 
to the Gospel. Originally when three lessons were read the Gradual proper 
was sung as a preparation for the Epistle and the Hallelujahs as preparation 
for the Gospel. With the disappearance of the Old Testament Lesson, the 
Gradual and the Hallelujah were united. They are always regarded as 
prelude to the announcement of the Gospel and are, therefore, sung with 
the congregation standing, for the Gospel marks the appearance of Christ 
in the midst. — A. R. KRETZMANN. 


TEACHER ExcHANGE. — School superintendents should recommend to their 
boards of education that one of their teachers go to Germany for a semester 
to teach and that, in exchange, a German teacher should be permitted to come 
to the United States to teach for a semester. . . . School superintendents 
should provide a year’s internship for a German elementary school principal. 
. . . Elementary schools should “adopt” children of a German elementary 
school, correspond with them, and send them materials which are in short 
supply. (Suggested by Herman B. Wells, U.S. Cultural Affairs Adviser to 
the Military Government of Germany. ) 


The Principles of the Concordia Seminary Curriculum * 


Louis J. Sreck 


: 


Concordia Seminary at St. Louis 
has one primary objective: to train 
men for the parish ministry. Statistics 
show that out of every one hundred 
men graduating from theological sem- 
inaries in America, some ninety enter 
the parish ministry. This percentage 
is also that of Concordia Seminary. 
Synod depends on the graduates of 
our Seminary also for men serving in 
specialized fields: as teachers in its 
educational system, both parish school 
and college, as foreign missionaries, 
institutional chaplains, social workers 
of the church, radio ministers, admin- 
istrators of mission and welfare pro- 
grams, etc. In some of these areas 
the School of Missions and the Post- 
Graduate School are undertaking to 
supply specific techniques. The Sem- 
inary, however, makes no effort to 
train for these fields. The need for 
parish ministers is too large, and the 
resources of the Seminary too meager, 
to allow for specialization of its 
courses. It will also be admitted 
that the insights and skills of the 
parish ministry are not only valuable, 
but in most cases basic for these spe- 
cialized positions in the Church. 

Our task, then, is to train men for 
the parish ministry. May we remind 
ourselves of the functions of the parish 
ministry in all its forms? In the dis- 
charge of his ordinary professional 
duties the minister has five chief func- 
tions to perform. They are those of 


* Prepared for, and delivered at, the St. 
Louis One-Day Conference on Feb. 2, 1948. 


1. a preacher or evangelist who is 
to win people to personal consecra- 
tion to Christ and to His Gospel; 

2. a teacher who is to increase 
man’s knowledge of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior; 

3. a leader in worship, by which 
we mean the practice of the presence 
of God, both in private and in cor- 
porate worship; 


4, a pastor, a Seelsorger, the coun- 
selor of individuals in their personal 
life, its duties and difficulties; and 


5. an administrator, a leader in the 
educational, missionary, and social 
(welfare) activities of his congrega- 
tion. 

These five functions are not listed 
in order of importance, neither do 
they exhaust the minister’s duties, but 
in general they present to us the work 
for which men should be trained at 
our Seminary. How are we endeavor- 
ing to accomplish our task of training 
men so that they are matched to the 
parish ministry of today? 

When those who are not acquainted 
with Concordia Seminary at the pres- 
ent review its work, they should keep 
in mind that it is endeavoring to do 
much more than impart information 
or knowledge given in classrooms and 
written into notebooks. The faculty 
of Concordia Seminary views this as 
its task: To lead its students into a 
maturity, a full development, in which 
they have a working faith in God and 
are men in Christ (this is what we 
mean when we join in the prayer of 
Walther and Pieper: “Gott gebe uns 
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ein frommes Ministerium”); a matu- 
rity in which not only their head 
knowledge and a few skills which they 
have been taught, but all of their 
abilities and interests are directed 
toward an intelligent readiness, pre- 
paredness, for their calling; and in 
which all of their capacities of body 
and mind, nerve and muscle, are so 
co-ordinated that they may apply 
themselves to their task to the best of 
their ability. The objectives of our 
Seminary training, therefore, may not 
be expressed simply by listing courses 
in a curriculum. The _ classroom 
courses show the areas in which the 
student receives information which 
he needs. The mere names of these 
courses, however, do not state the 
process of instruction necessary to 
make the course useful. That process 
involves the enlisting of the total stu- 
dent, the whole man, in a task which 
is not merely to help him assimilate 
knowledge, but to gain the desire and 
determination to acquire this knowl- 
edge in order to put it to use in the 
ministry; it involves the shaping and 
directing the student’s attitudes for 
learning and for using his learning. 

The process of shaping attitudes is 
not merely a classroom matter, it must 
go on in the entire life of the student. 
Highly important in shaping the stu- 
dent’s attitudes are his life with his 
fellow students on campus, his asso- 
ciation with friends in the city, his 
experiences with people in his field 
work here in St. Louis and in the sum- 
mer and one-year vicarage. Where 
these experiences are not helpful in 
creating the proper attitudes or in re- 
inforcing them, their achievement in 
the classroom becomes doubly diff- 
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cult. This explains why the admin- 
istration of the Seminary attaches such 
importance to the building of the 
student’s attitudes. 

This program is under the Dean of 
Men. He seeks to facilitate it by his 
personal contact with each student; 
by employing various tests (voca- 
tional interest, personality, psycholog- 
ical) and by a consultation program 
carried out by the Field Work Direc- 
tor; by working with the individual 
student on the latter's problems of 
character and outlook on life; by 
stimulating the student in personal 
and group worship; by directing the 
student’s interests, in collaboration 
with other faculty members, in the 
course in Orientation to the First Year 
at the Seminary; by working with the 
student organizations and committees 
and guiding the student in his respon- 
sibility to his fellow students individ- 
ually and collectively. In this phase 
of his work the Dean of Men now 
has the assistance of the Field Work 
Director, who not only assigns field- 
work activities to all students, but 
secures the necessary information and 
conducts the counseling required to 
properly evaluate the student's atti- 
tudes and needs. The individual 
member of the faculty naturally gains 
the confidence of some individual] stu- 
dents and co-ordinates his counsel 
with that of the Dean or the Field 
Work Director. In special cases the 
President and the Dean secure the 
professional advice and services of 
physicians or psychologists. 

Furthermore, in developing proper 
attitudes, it is important that the stu- 
dent himself learn to use his time to 
best advantage and gain the will and 
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ambition to do so. As the student 
body is large, the administration must 
take into account differences in the 
capacity of student and student. 
Abler students must be directed into 
special activities. Their participation 
in student government and _ secular 
employment and_ particularly their 
academic activities become a matter 
of close concern. As Synod has not 
created the office of an academic 
dean, we are functioning with an 
Academic Board, consisting of the 
three Directors of the Undergraduate, 
Graduate, and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ments, with the Dean of Men and the 
President. The Director of Under- 
graduate Studies counsels members of 
the first two years in their study and 
curriculum problems, and if they are 
interested in study outside the Sem- 
inary, he advises them. The Director 
of Theological Studies explores with 
each member of the Third Year and 
Fourth Year classes his specific in- 
terests in the field of theology; and 
if the student has the capacity for 
further study, he directs him, with the 
help of the specific department, into 
work toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. About one half of the 
upper classmen prepare for this de- 
gree. A few students request permis- 
sion to take courses at a university. 
While not specifically encouraged, 
this practice gives gifted students op- 
portunity to use their time to best 
advantage. The respective Director 
of Studies and the Dean of Men guide 
such a student. 

Another important factor in this 
process of developing the total man 
for the ministry is the health of stu- 
dents. We now have a Director of 
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Physical Exercise who has succeeded 
in stimulating an intramural program, 
in which 80 per cent of the students 
participate. Lack of a gymnasium 
makes the operating of this program 
very difficult. We already notice the 
benefit of this program in the im- 
provement of general health among 
the men. 

Then we have the extracurricular 
activities on the campus which serve 
to stimulate students in specific direc- 
tions of interest. The Students’ Mis- 
sionary Society has now become a 
function of the seminary administra- 
tion, but it is operated through a 
student committee. Special-interest 
groups in home and foreign missions 
are active. These are the chief agen- 
cies for recruiting interest among un- 
dergraduates in specific mission fields. 
The presence of the School of Mis- 
sions, with its men and women pre- 
paring for actual foreign service, and 
of chaplains and missionaries on fur- 
lough residing on the campus, not 
only adds color on the surface, but a 
powerful inner impulse for good pro- 
fessional attitude. The Graduate 
School, which, in addition to resident 
students, brings about sixty pastors 
from this area to the campus, also 
stimulates the undergraduates to a 
readiness for professional growth. 

All of these things are a planned 
and essential factor in the training of 
seminary students. Together with 
each student’s participation in a 
planned cycle of field-work activities, 
they make possible the kind of atten- 
tion in the classroom, and the will to 
put classroom instruction to work, 
without which the formal curriculum 
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is tremendously handicapped, if not 
useless. 

It should also be mentioned that 
in this task of developing proper at- 
titudes we must combat certain atti- 
tudes brought along from the prepar- 
atory schools, the materialism of our 
time, the lack of spirituality, and the 
religious formalism found in too many 
homes and parishes. 

With the help of the Holy Spirit 
of God we are hopeful of attaining 
our objective. 

II 

Now we are ready to review the 
classroom curriculum. Until the Sen- 
ior College becomes a reality, we shall 
still have this unicum of educational 
patterns, which combines undergrad- 
uate and professional schools in one 
institution. Technically the first two 
years at our Seminary continue and 
end the pre-professional training be- 
gun in high school and junior college. 
As a token of this fact, the Seminary 
confers the Bachelor of Arts degree at 
the close of the second year. The 
courses in general preparation in the 
First Year are Logic (2 hours), His- 
tory of Education (3 hours); and the 
Second Year — Psychology (3 hours), 
History of Philosophy (3 hours). 
In addition, a course in Problems in 
Philosophy is offered in the Senior 
Year (2 hours). The effort is made, 
against considerable mental resistance 
on the part of many students, to draw 
what they have learned at the prepar- 
atory school into clearer focus as 
preparatory to the ministry. 

The professional curriculum of the 
Seminary falls into the four traditional 
areas of exegetic, systematic, histor- 
ical, and practical theology. The goal 
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in the classroom training is to intro- 
duce each student to the essential in- 
formation and skills in all four of 
these areas, to outline to him the 
course that future growth and use 
of the material must take, and to 
implant the attitude that preparation 
for the ministry implies not merely 
knowing certain truths and acquiring 
certain skills, but putting the total 
man to work toward people for the 
building of Christ’s kingdom. Hand 
in hand with this goal goes a second, 
however, and that is to stimulate as 
many students as possible to develop 
special interest and aptitude in one 
of the four areas or in specific phases 
of one of the four areas. The purpose 
of this objective is to exercise the 
special abilities of the more gifted 
students; to give them the experience 
of concentrated reading and research 
in a specific field; and to stimulate 
interests in such men from whom the 
Church will draw for its teachers and 
specialists. The program of special 
study is as follows: Under the guid- 
ance of the Director of Theological] 
Studies the student chooses his major 
field of interest, takes electives in that 
field in the Senior Year, and by special 
permission previous to his Senior 
Year, and then submits a_ thesis. 
Under this program over a third of 
each Senior class is earning the B. D. 
at graduation. This program of spe- 
cialization is hampered at present by 
our lack of sufficient manpower. We 
do not have the manpower to provide 
sufficient electives, particularly in the 
Historical and Practical Departments. 
We should offer more electives in the 
Senior Year and return to providing 
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some electives for the Third Year 
classes. 

Let us look at the offerings of the 
four departments. As work with the 
Holy Scriptures is basic for the min- 
istry and the preparation for the same, 
the courses offered in the exegetical 
area are the most in number and in 
diversity in the curriculum. As these 
courses are the core of the curriculum, 
there can be no thought of diminish- 
ing the curricular offerings in this 
department. In the First Year the 
language skills must be acquired — 
Hebrew (10), Greek (3). After that 
we have in Old Testament Exegesis: 
Second Year (4); Third (4); Fourth 
(2); Old Testament Introduction: 
Second (8); Fourth (8) -—all re- 
quired — and eight semester hours of 
electives in Hebrew Exegesis. In 
Greek Exegesis the required courses 
are Second Year (4); Third (7); 
Fourth (3). Hermeneutics: Second 
(1); New Testament Introduction: 
Second (4); Electives, eight hours 
annually. 

For the Lutheran pastor systematic 
theology is next in importance to 
work with the Holy Scriptures. Ac- 
quaintance with doctrine is basic for 
the interpretation of the Scriptures on 
the principle that the Scriptures inter- 
pret the Scriptures; basic for the min- 
istry and preaching; and basic for 
our Confessional principle and the 
refutation of error. Therefore, we say 
again, that while there should be 
growth and adaptation in methods, 
there should be no curtailment of the 
work required of the student. Bible 
doctrine is presented in systematic 
form: First (2); Second (4); Third 
(4); Fourth (4). The Confessions 
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of our Church: First (2); Fourth 
(3); Comparative Symbolics: Third 
(4); History of Dogma: Third (2); 
and the electives offered a total of 
four to six hours annually. 

The offerings required in Church 
History comprise: First (2); Second 
(4); Third (4); Fourth (3); History 
of Missions: Third (2); New Testa- 
ment World: Fourth (2); Lutheran 
Church in America: Fourth (2); 
Electives six hours annually. 

In the practical area Preaching 
courses required are: First (5); Sec- 
ond (8); Third (2); Fourth (1). 
In addition, each student writes a 
sermon under supervision each se- 
mester. Second Year Homiletics re- 
lates preaching to the chief services 
of worship of the congregation. Other 
courses in Liturgics are: Introduc- 
tory, First’'(2); Third (2). In the 
Second Year Homiletics we offer a 
classroom course in speech; each stu- 
dent is under review and, if necessary, 
under therapy of the Speech Improve- 
ment Program annually. Pastoral 
Theology comprises, in Third Year, a 
course in parish organization and 
youth work, and in clinical and bed- 
side work, the latter integrated with 
case study and practice; in the Fourth 
Year (4) the entire field and a con- 
cluding seminar in small discussion 
groups on special problems (1). Re- 
ligious Education: Second (4), on 
principles of teaching and the admin- 
istration of religious education. Stu- 
dents who have gone into teaching 
vicarages after the Second Year have, 
in addition, taken a summer’s training 
in one of Synod’s normal schools. 
The effort is made in the practical 
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area to acquaint students with the 
activities which they undertake in 
their field work in St. Louis and in 
their summer and annual vicarages 
and to capitalize on their experiences. 
We are now attempting to draw the 
field work into closer relation with 
the classroom courses in religious ed- 
ucation and in clinical training. 
A small group of electives is offered 
each year in each specific area. 

The Mission Department, the Post- 
Graduate School, and the Correspond- 
ence School are also the responsibility 
of the President and some or all mem- 
bers of the faculty. With our faculty 
members carrying an overload of 
teaching, the Post-Graduate School is 
not serving the purpose of stimulating 
research of faculty members as it 
should, while it is achieving its func- 
tion of providing a field for continued 
studies. Two years ago the first Doc- 
tors degree was awarded; several 
more doctoral programs are in prog- 
ress and a number of Masters’ pro- 
grams. 

When we compare Concordia with 
other seminaries, it appears that our 
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chief shortcomings lie in the practical 
field. I say appears, first, because in 
the past other seminaries made the 
practical area their chief concern — 
a situation which is changing as the 
pendulum is swinging towards em- 
phasis upon the systematic and ex- 
egetical fields; and, secondly, because 
our practical department is under- 
staffed. Regular electives in the Un- 
dergraduate Department at present 
comprise annually: Liturgics (2); 
Homiletics (4); Radio (1); Religious 
Education (4). We have no electives 
in parish administration, pastoral 
counseling, and youth work. We are 
planning some offerings in these fields 
next autumn. 

It should be stated in closing that in 
all areas of classroom instruction the 
Seminary has been in a process of 
transition as far as method is con- 
cerned during the past fifteen years. 
The effort is being made to reduce the 
classes to smaller sections and to de- 
velop instruction that involves more 
than dictated lectures and draws upon 
the student’s initiative, his use of the 
library, and broadening of grasp. 


Cuina. — The real wages of Chinese teachers have dropped about 90 per 
cent since 19387. Most Chinese professors are forced to hold a second job 
in addition to their regular teaching schedule; many have already sold their 
books, clothing, and various pre-war possessions and are heavily in debt. 

Each boy who enters Foochow University contributes 60 pounds of rice 
in partial payment of his tuition; the rate for each teacher is 150 pounds 
a month. Rice fluctuates with the market, and the teacher and his family 
can readily sell what they do not eat. — The Education Digest (March, 1948), 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


Isaac Watts, the Father of English Hymnody 
July 17, 1674—November 25, 1748 


W. G. Ponack 


This year marks the bicentennial 
of the death of Isaac Watts. A many- 
sided man, famous in his day as a 
preacher, writer, and educator, he is 
remembered in our generation prin- 
cipally for his activity in the field of 
English hymnody. For though two 
hundred years have now passed since 
his death, his hymns are still found 
in the chief hymnals of the English- 
speaking Church and are still sung 
with deep appreciation by millions 
of believers. In fact there are few 
sacred poets who have as many of 
their hymns in the English and Amer- 
ican hymnals as has Watts. Christian 
hymnody would be poorer without 
such gems as “Joy to the World,” 
“Alas! and Did My Savior Bleed,” 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
“Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun,” 
“Our God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
and others. 

Isaac Watts, born July 17, 1674, in 
Southampton, England, was the eldest 
of nine children. He was educated at 
home, beginning the study of Latin 
at four, then by a minister, the Rev. 
John Pinhorne, who taught at a Free 
School, then at Thomas Rowe’s Acad- 
emy in London. His father also con- 
ducted a school for some time. After 
spending several years at Rowe's 
Academy, Watts wrote in his diary: 
“I went into ye country, June, 1694; 
dwelt at my father’s house two years 


and a quarter.” He was twenty years 
old and seems to have been consid- 
ered ready to enter the holy ministry, 
but hesitated to do so, perhaps be- 
cause of his youth. 

He had during his school days be- 
come something of a poet. At an 
early age he had penned this acrostic 
on his name: 

I am a vile polluted lump of earth, 

So I’ve continued ever since my birth; 
Although Jehovah daily grace does give me, 
As sure this monster Satan will deceive me, 


Come, therefore, Lord, from Satan’s claws 
relieve me. 


Wash me in Thy blood, O Christ, 
And grace divine impart, 
Then search and try the corners of my heart, 
That I in all things may be fit to do 
Service to Thee, and sing Thy praises too. 

It was about this time that he one 
day complained to his father that the 
Psalm version used at the meeting- 
house was too harsh and uncouth for 
true edification and worship. His 
father told him that if he did not like 
the Psalms in the “Old Version” he 
should “give us something better.” 
He took up the challenge and wrote 
his first hymn. It was typical of 
Watts that this hymn should be in 
praise of the Savior. The first stanza 
of this hymn is: ; 

Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst His Father’s throne; 


Prepare new honors for His name 
And songs before unknown. 


During this period, spent under the 
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parental roof, he began work on the 
hymns afterwards included in his 
Horae Lyricae, 1706, and his Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, published in 
1707, 

He was next employed by Sir John 
Hartopp of Stoke Newington, London, 
as tutor for his son. This was one 
of the first families of a group of 
prominent Dissenters attached to 
Mark Lane Church, London’s most 
exclusive congregation. Watts was 
occasionally called on to preach in the 
evening services. He seems to have 
endeared himself to the people and 
soon was made assistant to the pastor, 
Dr. Isaac Chauncy, whom he suc- 
ceeded after three years. 

Watts already at this time was 
suffering in health, due probably in 
part to his intense application to his 
work. When the Mark Lane Con- 
gregation began to consider him se- 
riously as candidate for their pas- 
torate, the question of his physical 
condition loomed up prominently. 
Watts himself advised them to call 
a stronger man. But on their insist- 
ence he finally yielded and accepted 
the office, March 8, 1702. 

What we may call his active min- 
istry at Mark Lane lasted only till 
1712, during which time the condition 
of his health prompted the congrega- 
tion to place an assistant at his side. 
When in that year he entered the 
home of Sir Thomas Abney to rest and 
recuperate for several weeks — a visit 
that finally lasted thirty-six years — 
his congregation kept him as pastor, 
at a salary of one hundred pounds an- 
nually. Such was the regard in which 
they held him. 

He was only twenty-eight years old 
when he became pastor of Mark Lane 
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Church, but he was rapidly achieving 

fame as a poet and preacher, as may 

be seen from the following lines com- 

posed by John Dunton (“The Dissent- 

ing Doctors”): 

The next Dissenter that does preach in 
Town 

Who has no titles got, nor Doctor’s Gown 

(But merits more than any Doctor can), 

Is pious, learned, rhyming, modest Watts. 

He that did tune his harp by Chloris’ notes; 

Nay was all ears, when on the banks of 
Thames 

He listened to her sweet harmonious strains; 

Listened! — and well he might; for when she 
sings, 

His zeal did rise on her seraphic wings. 


No wonder then his Muse so well indites, 
That all his Lyrics have such noble flights; 
For whosoe’er does hear that Angel sing, 
Is straight a Doctor, Wit, and everything. 
At least a Rhyming Doctor we will call 
The famous Watts, he’s so poetical. 


When illness, in 1712, forced him 
to seek rest from his duties, he was 
invited to the home of Sir Thomas 
Abney, who with his family belonged 
to Mark Lane Church. Sir Thomas 
was an important figure in his day. 
He was well-to-do, one of the foun- 
ders of the Bank of England, and at 
various times held positions of leader- 
ship, such as alderman, Lord Mayor 
of London, and member of Parlia- 
ment. He was knighted by King Wil- 
liam. 

Watt’s stay of an original few weeks 
eventually became thirty-six years. 
When a friend later commented on 
this long “visit” in the hearing of 
Lady Abney, she replied that it was 
“the shortest visit my family ever 
received.” 

The home of the Abneys was a 
“show place,” and many people en- 
joyed their openhanded hospitality. 
Watts voluntarily took over the office 
of chaplain and also tutored the chil- 
dren of the household. 
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Although his physical condition 
never improved sufficiently for him to 
take over again all the duties of his 
pastorate, Watts did preach occa- 
sionally, and he kept in close touch 
with the work in his congregation, 
as he did with the affairs of the 
Church generally. In fact, his in- 
terests were so widespread that they 
reached over to the continent of Eu- 
rope and to the colonies in America. 
His correspondence was extensive. 
His counsel and aid were sought after 
near and far. 

He became interested in the plight 
of the unfortunate Lutheran Salz- 
burgers. When the Lutheran chap- 
lain to George II, the Rev. Frederick 
M. Ziegenhagen, was busy finding a 
place of refuge for some of these Salz- 
burgers, Watts helped him raise the 
funds that brought them to the newly 
founded colony of Georgia. 

Chaplain Ziegenhagen wrote the 
preface for an edition of Watts’ works 
which was translated into German. 
It was the famous Lutheran theolo- 
gian August Hermann Francke of 
Halle who translated Watts’ works 
into German. 

Watts knew, and _ corresponded 
with, Count Ludwig von Zinzendorf, 
who was so active during this time 
in the cause of Moravian missions. 
James Hervey, George Whitefield, and 
the Wesley brothers, John and 
Charles, were on friendly terms with 
him. In his Journal, John Wesley has 
this entry: 

Wednesday, 4. Oct. 1738... . 1.30 at 
Dr. Watts’s, conversed; 2.30, walked, 
singing, conversed. 

Charles was present on that day, 
which made it historic, we might say, 
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as it was a meeting of the two great 
leaders of English hymnody of that 
century. John Wesley used Watts’ 
hymns in his revival. One third of the 
hymns in Wesley’s first hymnal were 
by Watts. 

Watts was rather critical of the 
revival methods employed by George 
Whitefield, although he admired him 
in other respects. When his protégé, 
Philip Doddridge, took part in a 
Whitefield service, he remonstrated 
with him. 

Watts’ correspondence with the re- 
ligious leaders in New England cov- 
ered a period of years. He was on 
good terms with Benjamin Coleman, 
Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, 
and others. He sent over books for 
the libraries of Yale and Harvard, 
found donors for Harvard, and helped 
to select professors and textbooks for 
that institution. He counseled some 
of the New England governors. He 
collected moneys for missions among 
the American Indians. He wrote 
catechisms and other texts which were 
used in the New England churches 
and schools. 

The influence of Watts through his 
hymns is generally known, but not 
so that which his catechisms and 
other books for children exerted. 
Even the beginning of Lutheran in- 
struction in English in our country 
was affected by Watts’ work. In 1816 
a little booklet for religious instruc- 
tion of the young was published by 
the Rev. Philip F. Mayer in Phil- 
adelphia. He was the first pastor 
of the first English Lutheran con- 
gregation in the United States. This 
booklet was actually a collection of 
short catechisms. The first one was a 
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translation of Martin Luther’s Small 
Catechism. Another was Dr. Watts’ 
Historical Catechism, which in ques- 
tions and answers covered the main 
events of the Old and New Tes- 
taments.* Incidentally, this transla- 
tion of Luther's Small Catechism 
determined, more than any other, the 
English text of the accepted transla- 
tion. We are told that the Rev. Dr. 
Mayer was hardly surpassed “in purity 
and elegance of style in English writ- 
ing.” “Nine tenths of his translation 
remains today as the accepted and 
enduring version; not more than one 
tenth has been superseded in later 
revisions.” (Beale M. Schmucker in 
The Lutheran Church Review. ) 
Watts, though a bachelor all his 
life, was much interested in children. 
His various periods of tutoring, before 
and after he went to live with the 
Abneys, gave him experience as 
teacher which he then put down in 
books, such as his Historical Cate- 
chism, referred to above, his Guide 
to Prayer, Divine Songs, The Art of 
Reading and Writing English, Prayers 
Composed for . . . Children, A Dis- 
course on the Education of Children 
and Youth, etc. His books were used 
in England and America. Divine 


* The table of contents is as follows: 

1. Dr. Martin Luther’s Short Catechism, 
translated from the German. 

2. A Scriptural Catechism. 

8. The Christian Character and Duties, 
and the Christian’s Comforts and Hopes, 
expressed in the words of Scripture. 

4. A Historical Catechism (Isaac Watts). 

5. The Elements of Religion and Morality 
for Younger Children. 

6. To which are added a few Prayers. 
(Luther's morning and evening prayers and 
others. ) 
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Songs was immensely popular. It was 
modeled after John Bunyan’s A Book 
for Boys and Girls; or, Country 
Rhymes for Children (1686). Watts’ 
book contained forty-six pieces. Typ- 
ical examples are the following: 


AGAINST QUARRELING AND FicHTING 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so. . 
But children, you should never let 

Such angry passions rise; 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 


Or this on patriotism: 


Tis to Thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born on British ground, 
Where streams of heavenly mercy flow, 
And words of sweet salvation sound. 


Then there is also his exquisite “Hush, 
My Dear, Lie Still and Slumber.” 
In its unaltered and unabridged form, 
this was a children’s song for Christ- 
mas, 


Hush, dear child, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed, 
Heavenly blessings without number 


Gently falling on thy head. 


Sleep, my babe; thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide, 
All without thy care and payment; 
All thy wants are well supplied. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven he descended, 
And became a child like thee. 


Soft and easy is thy cradle, 
Coarse and hard thy Savior lay, 

When his birthplace was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 


Was there nothing but a manger 
Wretched sinners could afford, 
To receive the heavenly Stranger? 

Did they thus affront their Lord? 


See the joyful shepherds round him, 
Telling wonders from the sky; 
Where they sought him, there they found 
him, 
With his virgin-mother by. 
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’T was to save thee, child, from dying, 
That thy blest Redeemer came; 

He by groans and bitter crying 
Saved thee from the burning flame. 


Mayst thou live to know and fear him, 
Trust and love him all thy days; 

Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face, and sing his praise. 


An English Primer, published in 
London more than seventy-five years 
after Watts’ death, shows that his 
Divine Songs were still treasured, as 
these two stanzas in the primer in- 
dicate: 


What sweeter book to me belongs 
Than Dr. Watts’s book of Songs? 

O! I would learn them all the day, 
I’m sure I love them more than play. 


When I’m grown up, —yes, quite in age, 
Still I shall love his pleasing page; 
Still I shall love the songs I sung, 
That taught me good when I was young. 


As a preacher Watts was popular. 
When he was in the pulpit, the church 
was crowded. He was not a flowery 
orator. His personal appearance was 
not especially impressive. He was 
only five feet tall. The picture that 
is handed down to us shows a frail 
body, as his protracted physical dis- 
ability would cause us to expect. His 
eyes were gray, his complexion pale, 
his forehead low, his cheekbones 
prominent. Yet he was not ugly. His 
hearers speak of a “spiritual nobility 
of countenance.” People hung on 
his discourses because with every 
word and expression he gave evidence 
of a most tender concern for their 
souls and their salvation. In 1728 the 
universities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen conferred on him the title of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

It is mostly as the Father of Eng- 
lish Hymnody that Watts is honored 
to this day in the English-speaking 
Church. His hymns were published 
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in Horae Lyricae, 1706 to 1709; 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 1707 to 
1709; Divine and Moral Songs, 1715; 
and Psalms of David Imitated, 1719. 
Some others were appended to his 
published sermons. 

To appreciate the meaning of Watts 
as hymn writer, it must be borne in 
mind that up to his time the English 
churches were wedded to Psalmody, 
the “Old Version” of Sternbold and 
Hopkins especially, although the 
“New Version” of Tate and Brady was 
beginning to make some inroads. 
These rhymed Psalm versions were 
for the most part forced, stilted, 
wooden. Songs and hymns of “human 
composure” were strictly taboo. Only 
the inspired Scriptures should have 
a place in God’s house and in the 
worship of His people. It was Watts’ 
contribution that lifted the English 
churches out of this rut and that 
opened the floodgates of an Evangel- 
ical hymnody in England that gave 
to the Church the English hymn. 

To quote from our own Handbook 
to the Lutheran Hymnal: 

In his introduction to Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs he has given his theory 
and position regarding psalmody and 
what should constitute Christian song. 
He held that psalmody was the most 
“unhappily managed” of all current re- 
ligious solemnities and stated: “I have 
been long convine'd, that one great Oc- 
casion of this Evil arises from the Matter 
and Words to which we confine all our 
Songs. Some of ’em are almost opposite 
to the Spirit of the Gospel: Many of 
them foreign to the State of the New 
Testament, and widely different from 
the present Circumstances of Christians. 
Hence it comes to pass that when spir- 
itual Affections are excited within us, 
and our souls are raised a little above 
this earth in the beginning of a Psalm, 
we are check’d on a sudden in our 
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Ascent toward Heaven by some Expres- 
sions that are more suited to the Days 
of Carnal Ordinances, and fit only to be 
sung in the Worldly Sanctuary. When 
we are just entering into an Evangelic 
Frame by some of the Glories of the 
Gospel presented in the brightest Fig- 
ures of Judaism, yet the very next line 
perhaps which the Clerk parcels out 
unto us, hath something in it so ex- 
tremely Jewish and cloudy, that darkens 
our Sight of God the Saviour: Thus by 
keeping too close to David in the House 
of God, the Vail of Moses is thrown 
over our Hearts. While we are kindling 
into divine Love by the Meditations of 
the loving-kindness of God, and the Mul- 
titude of his tender Mercies, within a 
few Verses some dreadful Curse against 
Men is propos‘d to our lips; That God 
would add Iniquity unto their Iniquity, 
not let ’em come into his Righteousness, 
but blot ’em out of the Book of the 
Living, Psal. 69, 16, 27, 28, which is so 
contrary to the New Commandment, of 
Loving our Enemies. Some Sentences 
of the Psalmist that are expressive of the 
Temper of our own Hearts and the 
Circumstances of our Lives may com- 
pose our Spirits to Seriousness, and al- 
lure us to a sweet Retirement within 
our selves; but we meet with a follow- 
ing line which so peculiarly belongs to 
one Action or Hour of the Life of David 
or Asaph, that breaks off our Song in 
the midst; our Consciences are affrighted 
lest we should speak a Falshood unto 
God: Thus the Powers of our Souls are 
shock’d on a sudden, and our Spirits 
ruffled before we have time to reflect 
that this may be sung only as a History 
of ancient Saints: and perhaps in some 
Instances that Salvo is hardly Sufficient 
neither.” 

We have therefore in the work of 
Watts a new departure. His activity 
brought about the change from psalmody 
to hymnody in the English Church. 

It is worth considering what Benson 
has to say about Watts’s achievement in 
the establishment of the evangelical 
hymn in England: 

“In all fairness it should bear the 
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name of Watts. In the light of its im- 
mediate surroundings it was so glaring] 
original. But, as we discuss it, I thi 
we shall come to feel more and more 
that to a larger view it was hardly more 
than a dislodgment of the Calvinistic 
settlement in favor of a reaffirmation of 
Luther’s, which was the original evan- 
gelical settlement of hymnody. . . . 

“It was not part of Watt’s proposal to 
give up either the form or substance of 
metrical psalmody. He would carry it 
on not as inspired Scripture but as a de- 
partment of Christian song, whose ‘sense 
and materials’ were taken from the 
Bible. And when to this evangelized 
and modernized Psalter was added a 
body of hymns of purely human com- 
posure, representing our appropriation 
of the Gospel through Christian experi- 
ence, we get the full terms of Watts’s 
settlement of the relation of Christian 
song to the Bible.” 

To which we add the following trib- 
ute: “It has been the fashion with some 
to disparage Watts, as if he had never 
risen above the level of his Hymns for 
Little Children. No doubt his taste is 
often faulty and his style very unequal, 
but, looking to the good and disregard- 
ing the large quantity of inferior matter, 
it is probable that more hymns which 
approach to a very high standard of ex- 
cellence and are at the same time suit- 
able for congregational use may be 
found in his works than in those of any 
other English writer.” 


Dr. Samuel Johnson included Watts 
in his Lives of the English Poets. His 
appreciation of Watts as a poet is, 
however, somewhat grudgingly given. 
He does say that his Horae Lyricae 
entitled him to an “honorable place 
in the temple of English poets.” He 
admits that Watts’ “ear was well- 
tuned, and his diction was elegant and 
copious,” but he somewhat takes the 
edge off this when he adds: “It is 
sufficient for Watts to have done bet- 
ter than others what no man has 
done well.” 
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Our modern poet A. E. Housman 
is more ready to give Watts the honor 
of having been a true poet when he 
declares of the stanza “Soft and easy” 
in “Hush, My Dear, Lie Still and 
Slumber”: “That simple verse, bad 
rhyme and all, is poetry beyond 
Pope.” 

Watts as a theologian was not great. 
In keeping with his time he attacked 
Deism and anti-Trinitarianism in his 
sermons and writings. This caused 
him to endeavor a rational explanation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity and led 
to what appears like Arianism. After 
his death the Unitarians claimed him, 
even doctored up his hymns, stating 
that had he lived he would have done 
so himself. 

In 1722 Watts published The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of the Trinity. Two 
years later Three Dissertations relat- 
ing to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. In 1745 A Faithful Enquiry 
after the Ancient and Original Doc- 
trine of the Trinity Taught by Christ 
and His Apostles. This work was im- 
mediately suppressed at the advice of 
his friends, who “persuaded him that 
it would ruin his character in his old 
age, for publishing such dotages.” 
Only 50 copies were printed. These 
were all to be burned, but one copy 
escaped the flames. 

In 1746 he published two essays, 
Trinitarian in character. 

That in all these Watts fell into the 
trap of trying to make the doctrine of 
the Trinity reasonable is very clear. 
Whether he actually became an Arian 
at heart is not so evident. In an essay, 
published posthumously, he addressed 
himself to God in his confusion in 
“the most passionate bit of writing he 
ever produced.” We quote just a 
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sentence or two in order to show the 
state of his mind: 

Help me, heavenly Father, for I am 
quite tired and weary of these human 
explainings, so various and uncertain. ... 

I entreat, O most merciful Father, that 
Thou wilt not suffer the remnant of my 
short life to be wasted in such endless 
wanderings, in quest of Thee and Thy 
Son Jesus, as a great part of my past 
days have been. . . 

In his last will and testament, dated 
July 23, 1746: “I resign my soul to 
God, who gave it, hoping for His 
mercy through the obedience, death, 
and intercession of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, my Lord and Savior, knowing 
in whom I have believed; and my 
body I leave to be committed to the 
grave with as little funeral show and 
pomp as possible, humbly expecting 
a joyful resurrection according to the 
promises of the blessed Gospel. . . .” 


“Isaac Watts” 
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THE L. E. A. CONVENTION — 1948 


8:00— 9:30 Registration Juty 6 
9:30—10:00 Call to Order and Opening 
Devotions = a a NS ee Pe oe Arthur W. Klinck 
10:00—10:30 The President’s Address oo eas, in a Alvin R. Roschke 
10:30—12:00 “The Christian Family in American Life, a Critique 
of the Fifth Yearbook of the L.E.A. - - - - -  E.B. Glabe 
1:15— 1:30 Devotions - - - - - - = - - - - =~ Paul Roeder 
1:30— 3:00 “The Family as the Matrix of Religious Ideas, Ideals, 
Attitudes, and Practices” - - - - - - Walter F. Wolbrecht 
$:00— 3:30 Business Session 
3:30— 3:45 Recess 
3:45— 5:00 Sectional Meetings — “Psychological Factors in Family Relations” 
1. “Marriage Adjustments and Maladjustments’” - - O. A. Geiseman 
2. “Parent-Child Relationships in the Christian Home” 
Alfred F. Schmieding 
6:30 Fellowship Dinner 
JoLy 7 
8:30— 8:45 Devotions - - - - - - - - = - - A. G. Merkens 
8:45— 9:45 “Critical Areas in Christian Education” - - - - Arthur L. Miller 
9:45—10:30 Business Session 
10:30—10:45 Recess 
10:45—12:00 Sectional Meetings — “The Role of the School in Family Life Education” 
1. “Family-Life Education in the Lutheran Elementary School” 
E. H. Ruprecht 
2. “Sex Education in the Lutheran High School” - -  E. F. Sagehom 
1:15— 1:30 Devotions - - - - - - - - - - - Paul F. Bente 
1:30— 2:30 “Home-School Relations” - - - - - - - Martin P. Simon 
2:30— 3:30 “The Pattern of Tomorrow’s Education” 
3:30— 4:30 Business Session 
4:30— 5:00 Closing Devotions - - - - - - - - - Carl S. Meyer 


WHO’S WHO ON THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Geiseman, Otto, River Forest; pastor of Grace Lutheran Church; author of Make Yours 
a Happy Marriage; a cleric who knows the problems of today’s world; topic, “Marriage 
Adjustments and Maladjustments.” 

Glabe, E. B., Minneapolis; Executive Secretary of Lutheran Children’s Friend Society 
of Minnesota; affable, scholarly; an expert on social problems; topic, “Critique of 
the Fifth Yearbook of the L.E. A.” 

Miller, Arthur L., St. Louis; Executive Secretary of the Board for Parish Education; 
genial, capable; past president of the L.E.A.; topic, “Critical Areas in Christian 
Education.” 

Ruprecht, E. H., Addison; the valued director of the training school at the Children’s 
Home; keenly alive to problems of family life; topic, “Family-Life Education in the 
Lutheran Elementary School.” 

Sagehorn, E. F., St. Louis; Guidance Counselor, Registrar, and Instructor in Social Studies 
and Religion at St. Louis Lutheran High School; realistically aware of the problems 
of adolescents; topic, “Sex Education in the Lutheran High School.” 

Schmieding, Alfred, River Forest; Professor of Psychology and Head of the Department 
of Education at Concordia Teachers College; clinical technician; author of Under- 
standing the Child; topic, “Parent-Child Relationships in the Christian Home.” 

Simon, Martin, Highland, Ill.; ardent crusader for parent education, editor of the Chris- 
tian Parent; have you ever found him dull? Topic, “Home-School Relations.” 

Wolbrecht, Walter F., Seward; Professor of the Social Sciences at Concordia Teachers 
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College; editor of the Fifth Yearbook of the L.E.A.; author, lecturer; _trenchant, 

stimulating; topic, “The Family as the Matrix of Religious Ideas, Ideals, Attitudes, and 

Practices.’ 
Two additional speakers will be announced in the June issue of Lutheran Education. 

Cari S. MEYER 
DISTRICT NEWS 

A good beginning has been made in the reorganization of District representatives and 
keymen. Although all vice-presidents have not submitted their report, yet we are con- 
fident they are busy at work trying to complete their task. 

Mr. Martin Maehr, vice-president of the West Central Area, submits the following 
report: 

NortH Nesraska DisTRICT 


Keymen: District Representative: M. P. Schormann 
Roy Oelschlaeger, Omaha A. Aufdemkamp, Plainview 
E. O. Schmidt, Arlington The Rev. Lee Steffen, Jamison 
G. Hofius, Wayne W. C. Pozel, Columbus 
G. Bode, Norfolk The Rev. A. G. Johnson, Casper, Wyo. 
SoutH Daxora District 
Keymen: District Representative: The Rev. Philip Mueller, Huron 
The Rev. Lothar Meyer, Wilmot The Rev. Carl Stapf, Columbia 
The Rev. Ralph Wegner, Aberdeen The Rev. W. P. Haak, Yankton 


MonTANA DIsTRICT 


The L. E. A. keymen in the Montana District are the four Circuit Visitors: 


The Rev. A. M. Bachanz, Park City The Rev. E. T. Leckband, Great Falls 
The Rev. O. Misch, Bozeman The Rev. Leo Tormoehlen, Forsythe 


Cororapo District 
Mr. G. W. Wesch, Denver, has been appointed District representative in the place of 
Ben Eggers. 
Mr. G. A. Korntheuer, vice-president of the East Central Area, has also been active in 
the seven Districts under his supervision; and although he has not completed his work, 
yet he has made a good beginning. Mr. Korntheuer submits the following report: 


MicHIGAN DiIsTRICT 


Mr. Walter Senne, Bay City, has been appointed District representative in the place 
of Carl Metz. ; 


Keymen: Norty Wisconsin District 
Walter F. Gerdes, Shawano George H. Pingel, Marshfield 
Walter Redeker, Luxemburg Arthur H. Scheiwe, Clintonville 


John Karpinsky, Manawa 


May the Lord of grace give these District representatives and keymen wisdom and 
courage, and may He crown their work with success. 

Mr. Carl Wegener of New Orleans informs us that the members of the L. E. A. in that 
area are making efforts to organize a chapter. We have a number of chapters now, but 
we should have many more. Every area has its specific problems in promoting Christian 
education, and without question some of these problems could be solved if the members 
would join hands in a chapter, make a survey of the community to determine the most 
pressing needs in Christian education, and then invite the pastors, teachers, and laymen 
to discuss the problems. The number of high schools opened in the last few years would 
not have been possible if the Christians in the community had not joined hands for a 
common cause. It is perhaps not possible to establish a Lutheran high school in your 
area, but how about the enrollment in the Sunday school or the parochial school? Is there 
a mission in your community which could be bolstered by unity of effort? “In unity there 
is strength,” and this axiom may well be applied to our work in the Church. May the 


Lord give us vision to see every opportunity to extend His kingdom, wisd d 
to do His bidding, Re ae Wai Ts 0° 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILt. 


On March 12 the regular morning chapel 
was dedicated to the graduates of the winter 
quarter. President Klinck addressed the 
group on John 15:16. In a simple ceremony 
the graduates were given their diplomas. 
The graduates had been assigned calls 
earlier in the season. The four candidates 
are: 

David Elser, called to Westlake, Ohio 

Willis Lindemann, called to Waverly, Iowa 

Walter Pelz, called to Seymour, Ind. 

Edwin Wuehle, planning to continue his 
studies. 

With the beginning of the spring quarter, 
on March 16, nine new students were en- 
rolled in the College Department, four men 
(one of whom a G.I., and another a former 
student who resumed his studies) and five 
women. The present total college enroll- 
ment is 341; the number of G.I.’s among 
these is 42. 

Death struck into the family of Professor 
Alfred Schmieding. On March 18 the 
shocking news was received that Mr. Ver- 
non Alton, son-in-law of Professor and Mrs. 
Schmieding, had suddenly and unexpectedly 
departed this life at Rovers, Ark., where he 
and his wife, Ruth, had established them- 
selves. The staff extends sincere sympathy 
to the bereaved. 

During the week of April 24 to May 2 the 
three musical organizations which officially 
represent our school will be on concert tours 
in various parts of our Synod. The High 
School Choir, under the direction of Prof. 
Victor Hildner, will cover territory east of 
Chicago. The College Choir, under the 
direction of Prof. Albert Beck, will go south 
through Illinois into Missouri and Arkansas. 
The College Band, under the direction of 
Prof. Richard Rohlfing, will tour through 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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The annual home concert of the High 
School Choir, an organization of 66 mem- 
bers, on April 11, featured sacred music 
from the heritage of the Lutheran Church. 
Besides compositions of Bach, the program 
included representative work of noted con- 
temporary composers. The band has sched- 
uled its home concert for Sunday, May 16, 
at 4 P.M. in the college gymnasium. This 
organization has been in existence for more 
than two decades, under the direction of its 
present conductor, Professor Rohlfing. The 
Cantata Chorus, numbering 150, under the 
direction of Professor Hildner, has sched- 
uled its second annual spring concert for 
May 23. On this occasion the Chorus will 
be assisted by an orchestra composed of 
students and residents of the Chicago area, 
and Leona Koehler, soprano. 

Mr. Eugene H. Burger, who has com- 
pleted his second year as instructor in phys- 
ical education at our Concordia College, has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He will serve at St. Paul’s as 
teacher of one of the upper grades and as 
director of physical education of the school. 
During his two years of service at this in- 
stitution Mr. Burger has also proved an ef- 
ficient coach of the leading athletic ac- 
tivities, such as football, basketball, and 
baseball. He will remain at his present post 
until the end of the school year. 

The college looks forward to the corner- 
stone laying of the new library building, 
which is now scheduled for Sunday, May 16. 
By that time the re-enforced-concrete skel- 
eton is expected to be completed to the 
second floor. At this writing the work on 
the dormitory building is progressing satis- 
factorily. 


CoNCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Plans for the 1948 summer school at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
have been completed. The school will be 
held from June 1 to July 30 in three three- 
week terms. A one-week workshop in 
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audio-visual aids in religious education will 
be conducted from July 12 to July 16 under 
the direction of Mr. Melvin Schlake of 
St. Louis. 

President A. O. Fuerbringer made an ex- 
tended trip to the West Coast the latter 
part of March and the early part of April. 
On Tuesday, March 23, he presented a 
paper to the Southern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Conference in Grand Island. He spoke on 
the expansion of Lutheran secondary edu- 
cation in Nebraska. Prof. C. T. Brand- 
horst also spoke to the conference on visual 
aids. : 

On Maundy Thursday and Good Friday 
President Fuerbringer conducted Lenten 
services in a downtown theater in Portland, 
Oreg. After speaking on March 29 at the 
annual banquet of the Lutheran Education 
Society in Portland he attended the Oregon 
and Washington District Teachers’ Con- 
ference at Kennewick, Wash. He then pro- 
ceeded to San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and met the District officials and 
the District Boards for Education in the 
interest of Christian education and the sup- 
port of Concordia Teachers College. 

During Holy Week special devotions were 
conducted in the college chapel. The ser- 
mons were delivered by Prof. W. F. Wol- 
brecht on Monday and Tuesday, by Pastor 
A. Volmer on Wednesday, by Pastor Henry 
Erck of the University of Nebraska on 
Thursday, and by Pastor A. G. Ahlman on 
Good Friday. 

The college Mission Society provided 
music and entertainment a number of times 
in various public institutions in Lincoln and 
thus assisted the institutional missionary of 
that city. 

During the spring recess from April 2 
to 12 both the College A Cappella Choir 
under the direction of Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer 
and the High School Chorus under the 
direction of Prof. Paul Rosel made extended 
tours. The college group went as far south 
as Houston, Tex., while the high school 
group sang in Chicago, Valparaiso, Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan, and other places along 
the way. Week-end tours were planned 
for May. 


[May 


A group of about a dozen students, to- 
gether with faculty members, attended the 
annual meeting of representatives of the 
Church-related colleges at Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, on March 20. One of the 
students, Miss Willa Koenig, served as 
chairman of one panel discussion, and sev- 
eral others acquitted themselves well as 
members of panels. 

A special chorus was organized to par- 
ticipate in the second annual Concordia 
Church Music Institute held on the campus 
May 2—4. The chief attraction of the in- 
stitute this year was the appearance of the 
Valparaiso University Orchestra. On Sun- 
day, May 4, these two groups presented 
Bach’s cantata Thou Guide of Israel. 

The college recently lost a staunch friend 
when Dr. C. H. Becker, honorary pastor of 
St. John’s Church and almost from the be- 
ginning of the college a member of its 
Board of Control, passed away on March 14. 

On March 24 the college was pleased 
to have as a campus visitor Dr. Arthur 
Klinck, president of our sister Concordia 
at River Forest. He toured the campus 
and attended a faculty meeting. Through 
him the faculties exchanged greetings. 

H. F. WEr.inc 


OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


The past month has been testing time at 
our Concordia. The sophomore comprehen- 
sives, which are given at all of our col- 
leges, have been scored and the results 
sent to the Board for Higher Education. 
Intelligence tests for the high school de- 
partment of Concordia College were written 
recently. Concordia also entered the Time 
Current Affairs test for the college depart- 
ment. The winners were Donald Hoger, 
Chicago, in the sophomore college division, 
and Robert Gevers, Fort Wayne, in the 
college freshman class. 

A distinguished former son of Concordia 
was a welcome visitor in our midst last 
month: Col. Martin C. Poch, at present 
assistant to the Chief of Chaplains at Wash- 
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ington, D.C., addressed an assembly of 
students on the work being done in his 
branch of the military service. 

The Concordia College Choir returned 
from its second tour this year after it had 
appeared in a series of week-end concerts 
at Ridgeville, Ohio, Monroe, Mich., and 
Detroit. The Detroit concert was spon- 
sored by the Detroit Lutheran Center and 
was presented in the Detroit Music Hall, 
home of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

It will be of interest for many to learn 
that Mr. John M. E. Riedel, well known 
Lutheran architect, died here in this city 
several weeks ago. During his career of 
50 years as church architect he designed 
more than a hundred buildings for our 
Synod, including our Concordia College 
buildings here and many churches in China 
and India as well as many churches in our 
own country. He was an alumnus of Con- 
cordia College. W.H. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Dr. John Sullivan delivered a series of 
four lectures at the Y. M. C. A. on “Develop- 
ing a Christian Philosophy for Daily Living.” 
He spoke on “Philosophy and Christianity,” 
“What Is Christianity?” “This Life in the 
Light of Christianity,” and “This Life in 
the Light of the Life to Come.” Before 
accepting the invitation Dr. Sullivan insisted 
on having perfect freedom of expression and 
was assured that he would have liberty to 
present his own views. The Concordia 
Courier adds the following interesting in- 
formation: “Dr. Sullivan pointed out that 
the basic philosophy of the ‘Y,’ representing, 
as it does, a minimum of agreement among 
the many types of Christians in the organi- 
zation, is abetting the liberalism and indif- 
ference of modern Protestantism. ... Dr. 
Sullivan contended that the most attractive 
features of the ‘Y’ program, the hotel aspect 
and the athletic work, could be, and ac- 
tually were, in a considerable measure car- 
ried on apart from any religious considera- 
tion. He urged that that fact be frankly 
recognized by the organization and that the 
religious program be dropped.” 
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The Feb. 28 concert of the Concordia 
College Male Chorus, too late for the dead- 
line of last month’s LurHeran Epucation, 
proved to be a notable event. The program 
was substantial, giving prominence to the 
musical heritage of the Lutheran Church, 
especially to the chorales, six of which were 
included in the program. The singing of 
the chorus, under the direction of Mr. Vic- 
tor A. Droegemueller, achieved new stand- 
ards of excellence. The audience was an 
unusually large one, numbering well over 
a thousand persons. The chorus has also 
given several off-campus concerts, includ- 
ing a television appearance over WTMJ-TV 
on March 7. 


We were happy to be host to the Con- 
cordia Seminary Chorus of Springfield on 
March 14. Attendance was poor because 
of several other important musical events 
scheduled by Milwaukee Lutheran churches 
for the same evening, but those who heard 
the Springfield choristers were enthusiastic 
in their praise of the work done under the 
direction of Professor F. L. Precht. 


Speech work continues to be one of the 
prominent features of campus life at this 
time. Gary Wunrow, high school junior, 
won first place in the semifinals of the 
Fourth District (Wisconsin) of the Amer- 
ican Legion Oratorical Contest. For its 
district and State oratorical contests in 
Wisconsin, the American Legion has 
adopted judging sheets developed by the 
Rostrum, Concordia public speaking club. — 
Professor Jenne reported that a Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association public 
speaking tournament resulted in the follow- 
ing selections of Concordia students: Carl 
Gutekunst, original oration; Robert Bern- 
hardt, extemporaneous reading; Donald Mil- 
ler and Harold Rutz, extemporaneous ad- 
dresses. 


Alumni of the Milwaukee Concordia will 
be interested in knowing that Professor 
Emeritus G. W. Mueller completed his 
ninetieth year on Feb. 14. President 
Rincker stated in this connection: “The 
eventide of his life finds Professor Mueller 
healthy and happy. His hearing is, indeed, 
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seriously impaired and his sight somewhat 
dimmed, but his mind is still as clear and 
sharp as it was years ago. His carriage is 
erect and his strength sufficient to mow the 
lawn or sweep a few inches of snow from 
his walk.” 

If you are a Milwaukee graduate but not 
a member of the Alumni Association, you 
probably missed an interesting article by 
Dean J. E. Richard Schmidt on “Concordia 
Fifty Years Ago.” Write to the Concordia 
Courier for an extra copy (price: twenty 
cents) of the March 15 number. 

On, Re 


St. Jonn’s CoLLece, WINFIELD, Kans. 


The annual all-Concordia basketball 
tournament was held at St. John’s College 
on Feb. 20 and 21, with teams from the 
following schools participating: Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minn.; Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, Nebr.; St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo.; and St. John’s Col- 
lege. The outcome of the games on Feb. 20 
was as follows: Concordia College, 54, 
Concordia Teachers College, 46; St. Paul’s 
College, 53, St. John’s, 66. Results of the 
finals on Feb. 21 were: St. Paul’s College, 
37, Concordia Teachers College, 38; Con- 
cordia College, 45, St. John’s, 63, leaving 
St. John’s as the winner for the fifth time in 
the eight-year history of the tournament, 
and Concordia Teachers College as the 
winner of the consolation game. 


The annual interscholastic forensic tour- 
nament was held on March 12 and 18 with 
entries from twelve colleges and junior col- 
leges in Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 
Entrants from the University of Kansas won 
first place with 99 points, and St. John’s 
placed second with point-winning entrants 
in oration, oratorical declamation, book re- 
viewing and story telling for a total of 
72 points. 

President C. S. Mundinger served as 
member of the Board of Review for Sec- 
ondary Schools at the meeting of the North 
Central Association in Chicago on March 9 
and 10. He also attended the meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24—26. 


[May 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Released Time 


The implications of the Supreme Court 
decision on released-time classes were dis- 
cussed in the March meeting of the Board 
for Parish Education. By invitation of the 
Board, Rev. Clarence Peters, a member of 
the subcommittee of the Board on Released- 
Time Classes, was present to discuss the 
matter. Excerpts from reports submitted by 
the Religious News Service were read. In 
order to provide information for District 
leaders, the Board authorized copies of the 
Supreme Court decision to be sent to all 
members of District Boards of Education, 
together with a summary statement of the 
situation. Additional copies of the Supreme 
Court decision are available on request from 
the Board for Parish Education. 


Assistant Editor of Sunday School 
Materials 


The Centennial Convention authorized 
this position in response to a request from 
the Board for Parish Education for assist- 
ance in the Sunday School Department. 
Acting upon this authorization, the Board 
set up a list of candidates and made careful 
inquiries concerning these men. At the 
March meeting the Rev. Allan Jahsmann of 
Warren, Ohio, was elected to this position. 


Audio-Visual Presentation of Sunday School 
Lessons 


Upon request of the Board of Directors 
of the Atlantic District, Dr. A. W. Brustat, 
Executive Secretary of Christian Education, 
requested a meeting with the Board for 
Parish Education and with the representa- 
tives of the Board for Visual Education and 
of Concordia Publishing House to consider 
the possibility of producing filmstrips and ac- 
companying records of our Sunday school 
lessons. A meeting was arranged for 
March 17, at which time the matter was 


discussed. Mr. O. A. Dorn has authorized - 


the making of a sample filmstrip and ac- 


companying record to explore the possibil- 
ities of the proposal. 
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One-Room School Workshop 


Mr. Wm. A. Kramer reports further 
progress on the survey of one-room schools 
and the workshop to be held at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, this sum- 
mer. There has been widespread interest 
in the proposed workshop, for from it should 
come assistance for our one-room schools. 


Contact with Seminaries and Teachers 
College Graduates 


The Board for Parish Education is seek- 
ing an opportunity to meet with the grad- 
uates of our teachers’ colleges and sem- 
inaries, for the purpose of explaining the 
work of the Board for Parish Education and 
of indicating how the Board can be helpful 
to new men entering either the ministry or 
the teaching profession. Responsibility for 
this contact has been delegated to the 
Executive Secretary, although, if necessary, 
he may request the assistance of other mem- 
bers of the staff or members of the Board. 


“Harvesting for Heaven” 


This comprehensive book on missions will 
soon be released by the Department of Pub- 
licity, Promotion, and Missionary Educa- 
tion. A study guide to accompany this 
mission booklet has been prepared by Mr. 
Wm. A. Kramer. This study guide will be 
useful in upper grades of the elementary 
school, as well as in Bible classes, young 
people’s societies, and men’s and women’s 
groups. Copies are available without charge 
from the Publicity Department. 


Committee on Tests and Measurements 
The Centennial Convention directed the 
Board for Parish Education to set up an 
Educational Measurements Bureau. Before 
proceeding to carry out this project, the 
Board has decided to investigate what is 
involved, what the cost would be, and what 
the scope of the testing program should be. 
To investigate. these matters, the Board at 
its March meeting appointed the following 
committee: Rev. H. J. Boettcher, Prof. W. 
O. Kraeft, Dr. Theo. Stelzer, Dr. Otto 
Beyers, and Mr. A. L. Miller. This com- 
mittee is asked to advise the Board for 
Parish Education on the entire project. 


ArtTuur L. MILLER 
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ASSOCIATION OF LUTHERAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The annual convention of this organiza- 
tion was held at Luther Institute in Chicago 
on March 12 and 13. 

Twelve schools were represented. Oppor- 
tunity was given the delegates to visit the 
classes at Luther Institute in the forenoon 
of March 12. At 2:30 P.M. the conven- 
tion opened with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Carl S. Meyer, principal of Lu- 
ther Institute. The convention was formally 
opened by the president, Dr. P. W. Lange. 
After the routine matters were disposed of, 
the various papers were heard. The con- 
ference voted to have Pastor A. C. Mueller’s 
paper “Sanctification and Its Implication for 
Christian Education” duplicated for dis- 
tribution among the schools. 

Mr. Arthur Miller reported for the Board 
for Parish Education and Pastor Neeb for 
the Board for Higher Education. Mr. 
Rogers reviewed the work of the Lutheran 
Education Association. 

A very instructive panel on “Lutheran 
High School Boards in Action” was con- 
ducted. Members of the high school boards 
from Racine, Wis., Chicago, Ill., and St. 
Louis, Mo., participated. 

The association is sponsoring a workshop 
in the teaching of religion at the secondary 
level at River Forest, Ill, the week of 
June 28 to July 2. Each member school is 
asked to send two representatives to this 
workshop. By resolution of the conference 
the next convention will be held at Lu- 
theran High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

The election results were the following: 
President, Dr. P. W. Lange 
Vice-President, Carl S. Meyer 
Secretary, E. F. Sagehorn 
Treasurer, Martin Duensing 


E.F.S. 


SCHOOL DEDICATION 


Sexagesima Sunday, Feb. 1, 1948, was a 
day of great rejoicing for Zion Lutheran 
Congregation of Alva, Okla., for during the 
morning service the new school building 
was dedicated. Rev. Otto Hoyer, pastor of 
the church for more than twenty years, de- 
livered the dedicatory sermon, based on 
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Deut. 6:6-9. The dedication was concluded 
at the building site amidst a very large 
attendance, owing to the beautiful weather. 
From 2 to 5 P.M. the building was open 
for inspection. A host of friends and guests 
appeared, and many expressions of pleasure, 
satisfaction, and approval were heard. 

The building, 52 by 68% feet, is con- 
structed of red pressed brick and contains 
a full basement with an auditorium, a hot- 
water heating plant, a stage, and a fully 
equipped kitchen. The main floor has 
three classrooms, an office, and a library, 
cloakrooms, and washrooms. It meets all 
the requirements of a good school, modern 
in all respects. It is a building of which 
members of Zion and the community of 
Alva, as a whole, can be justly proud. The 
approximate cost is $58,000. The present 
enrollment is 48 children, which will, of 
course, be increased with the new and 
added facilities. The undersigned is the 
principal, and Harold Huechle is the other 
member of the faculty. 

Winuram A. HetmMKAMP 


EQUIPPED FOR GREATER 
EFFICIENCY 


St. Peter Lutheran School of Arlington 
Heights, Ill., now has the following equip- 
ment tending toward efficiency of instruc- 
tion and administration: newly installed 
fluorescent lighting in eight classrooms; an 
RCA _ intercommunication system which 
permits speaking from room to room as well 
as piping of radio programs to all or in- 
dividual rooms; record players and records 
for music appreciation; a large Bausch and 
Lomb balopticon; several classroom Day- 
lite screens; a slide-filmstrip projector with 
almost $500 worth of filmstrips and slides; 
a latest-model Victor sound projector, which 
is used regularly for educational movies 
scheduled a year in advance; the latest edi- 
tions of several reference sets as well as 
charts and maps. In addition, about $500 
was spent on new playground equipment. 

The school now has an enrollment of 315 
with ten teachers. Each day an average 
of 200 children are served a hot lunch. 
Last year contributions for home purposes, 
missions, and world relief totaled $1,888.76. 

A. W. Baruye 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Facts which have a bearing on the as- 
sociation of religious education with the 
public schools are the following: 


1. In ten States (or territories) public 
school buildings are (or have been) used 
by some of the districts for religious educa- 
tion (Alabama, Hawaii, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia ). 

2. In thirty-three States some school dis- 
tricts provide for released-time programs 
(Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin). Most 
of these States have enacted laws enabling 
legislation permitting local school boards to 
inaugurate a _ released-time program if 
locally desired. The children leave the 
school premises for instruction. 

3. The use of public funds for sectarian 
purposes is constitutionally prohibited in all 
but five States (Arkansas, Iowa, Maine, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina). 

4. In twelve States the constitutions pro- 
hibit sectarian education in the public 
schools (Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming). 

5. The courts have upheld Bible reading 
without comment and declared the Bible 
a nonsectarian book in at least twelve 
States (Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas). 

6. Bible reading is required in ten States 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee). 

7. Bible reading is permitted by statute 
in five States (Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Oklahoma). 


8. At least three States have declared 
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Bible reading unconstitutional (Louisiana, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin). However, 
in Wisconsin excerpts from the Bible may 
be included in other books. 

9. Three States permit the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Delaware, Maine, and New 
Jersey). 

10. Two States require instruction in the 
Ten Commandments ( Mississippi and North 
Dakota ). 

1l. In two States courts upheld the 
teaching of the Ten Commandments (Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan). 

12. Some States have amended _ their 
compulsory attendance laws to permit ab- 
sence for religious instruction (California, 
Iowa, Maine, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin ). 

The ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Champaign McCollum case 
will tend to modify some of the legal de- 
cisions and educational practices presented. 


H.G. 


CHICAGOLAND LUTHERAN 
CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


This organization, a select group of 
young choristers from Lutheran churches 
and schools in Chicago and surrounding 
towns as far out as Aurora, will present 
their annual spring concert Sunday after- 
noon, May 23, at 3:30 o’clock, at the 
Eighth Street Theater, 8th St. and Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

This children’s choir, under the direction 
of John G. Rieck, was organized about one 
year ago to participate in activities com- 
memorating the Centennial celebration of 
Synod. Because of the acclaim with which 
they were received in their concerts in 
Medinah Temple and in Soldier Field, the 
choir was not disbanded, but continued to 
develop in order to represent the Lutheran 
Church before the musical public. They 
appeared in the Lutheran Hour rally in the 
Stadium last fall, at many individual church 
functions, and gave a successful Christmas 
concert in Kimball Hall. 

The spring concert is sponsored by the 
newly organized Chicagoland Lutheran 
Children’s Choir Association. The program 
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will consist of sacred and secular musical 
gems, many in special arrangements, and 
all sung as only children can sing them. 
Appearing as guest artist will be Alfred 
Gras, the unusually talented pianist pres- 
ently enrolled as a senior at Concordia 
Teachers College. 

This will be the first public appearance 
of this children’s choir in their new custom- 
tailored robes. Proceeds of the concert will 
be used to help defray the cost of these 
robes. Tickets, moderately priced at $1.00, 
$1.25, and $1.50, may be obtained from 
members of the choir or from any Lutheran 
pastor or teacher. Tickets may also be 
purchased in Chicago’s Loop from Ernst 
Kaufmann, Inc. (Lutheran Book Store), 
209 South State St. Mail orders should be 
addressed to Walter Grottke, 612 Lathrop 
Ave., Forest Park, Ill. Tickets may also 
be purchased at the door the afternoon of 
the concert. Wa ter E. ScHEER 


SOCIAL STUDIES CONFERENCE 
AT VALPARAISO 


“The Social Studies Teacher Faces Con- 
troversial Issues” was the theme of a recent 
conference sponsored by the Indiana De- 
partment of Education, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, and several groups interested in the 
social studies. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to discuss the treatment of con- 
troversial issues by social studies teachers, 
particularly in the area of politics, race, re- 
ligion, and industrial relations. More than 
a hundred teachers exchanged views with 
a number of recognized leaders in these 
fields. These discussions were intended to 
be primarily exploratory. It is hoped that 
in subsequent conferences specific difficul- 
ties, limitations, and possibilities in the 
classroom treatment of such controversial 
issues will receive the attention they de- 
serve. 

Dean Walter E. Bauer of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, who served as chairman, keynoted 
the conference with a call for frank and 
intelligent discussion of controversial issues 
in social studies classes. “The world,” he 
said, “is looking to America for leadership 
in the democratic way of life. Before we 
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undertake to teach others how to deal con- 
structively with such issues, we must face 
these issues ourselves and dispose of them 
in the spirit of democracy. We need to be 
increasingly aware of the seriousness of 
these issues and of the urgency to deal with 
them effectively.” 

Mr. Paul Seehausen, Counselor in Social 
Studies for the Indiana Department of 
Education, is planning to conduct a series 
of such conferences in various sections of 
Indiana. 


CAN WE MEET THE NEED 
FOR SCHOOLS? 


Almost 26 million children were enrolled 
in public elementary and secondary schools 
during 1947, according to data of the United 
States Office of Education. In addition, 
there were 3 million children attending non- 
public elementary and secondary schools 
and 1.5 million 5-year-olds who were not 
attending school. The recent high birth 
rates indicate that a sharply increased rate 
of enrollment in the elementary schools will 
continue during the coming years. 

Attendance at our colleges and univer- 
sities stood at 1,300,000 in 1940. It has 
risen to 2,800,000 in the present school year. 
It is to be progressively higher in 1948 and 
in 1949 and is expected to increase to 
4,000,000 in 1960. Increased enrollment in 
our institutions of higher learning is due to 
the continuing increase in the number of 
high school students and the increased pro- 
portion of high school graduates attending 
college as well as to the desire of veterans 
to continue their education. 

These figures become doubly significant 
in view of the current shortage of school 
facilities. Current enrollments necessitate 
overloaded classrooms and part-time in- 
struction. The expected increases in school 
attendance in the next few years at public 
elementary and secondary schools and at 
colleges will be imposed on an already over- 
loaded plant. As a nation we have always 
prided ourselves upon the educational op- 
portunities offered to our young people. 
It is a part of our national tradition, a 
manifestation of our standard of living. It is 
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a tradition that must be continued because 
of the world situation, the rapidity of tech- 
nological and scientific advancement, and 
to maintain and improve our cultural 
standards. 

The situation poses a very real problem 
for our elementary and secondary schools, 
and for our cities and towns as well as for 
institutions of higher learning. Where is 
the added space to come from? The situa- 
tion poses a problem, also, to parents who 
desire a normal American education for 
their children, and to our children who 
must often “make do” with part-time in- 
struction in inadequate quarters. School 
construction was postponed all during the 
war years. In fact, we have been living 
upon our capital of school and college 
buildings while accumulating deficits, as we 
have been unable to add sufficiently to our 
school plant recently. 

How much added school construction do 
we need? A recent country-wide survey 
was made by the United States Office of 
Education. According to data presented 
in a recent issue of School Life, preliminary 
figures cover public and nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and higher 
institutions of learning. It is entirely pos- 
sible that a more complete survey would 
show that the $11 billion estimate of needs 
is a conservative figure, since there is a 
dearth of accurate information owing to a 
lack of complete State-by-State surveys of 
schools in existence and of needs for new 
schools. 

These findings of need may be compared 
with estimates of other surveys. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund in its review estimated 
needs of elementary and educational plant 
alone at $9.9 billion. Since this estimate is 
in terms of 1940 prices, these needs ex- 
pressed in current prices would be con- 
siderably higher. In 1944 the National 
Education Association reported a 10-year 
need for public elementary and secondary 
schools of $12.9 billion. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board estimated outlays 
for education plants at $12.4 billion in 
terms of 1940 prices. 

Additional statistics should be cited, but 
I think enough have been quoted to point 
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to the gravity of the problem. Congress 
also has recognized the need for its con- 
sideration, witness the proposed Aiken Bill, 
designed to provide grants-in-aid of some 
$250,000,000 to our higher educational in- 
stitutions to enable the construction of ad- 
ditional facilities. 

The Federal Works Agency, through its 
Bureau of Community Facilities, is active in 
both the secondary and higher educational 
facilities field. Under the Advance Plan- 
ning Program it has advanced over $23 mil- 
lion to 2,153 school districts to plan the 
construction of $593,000,000 of school facil- 
ities. Under the Veterans’ Educational 
Facilities Program it has assisted 1,115 in- 
stitutions of higher learning and vocational 
schools by providing in excess of 16,000,000 
square feet of temporary structures for use 
as classrooms, laboratories, and kindred 
structures, but additional millions of square 
feet of a more permanent nature are 
needed. 

There is no immediate panacea for the 
solution of our school facilities problem. 
It is not clear that local communities could 
shoulder the financial burden. It is not im- 
mediately possible to construct all the 
schools needed in view of current construc- 
tion costs and competing needs for other 
types of public construction, to say nothing 
of demands made upon construction ma- 
terials and manpower by requirements for 
housing and other types of private con- 
struction. 

However, there should be an _ intense 
awareness of the situation both on a na- 
tional basis and within each State and 
local community. Each locality should re- 
view the present status of its school plant 
and appraise its needs for the foreseeable 
future in line with prospects for growth, 
changing Jocations of homes within the city, 
and all other pertinent factors. Some idea 
of the local need for other types of public 
construction should be obtained and the 
income prospects of the city analyzed. 
Then, a school construction budget could 
be set up on the basis of relative urgency 
and need. With a clear picture in mind 
in each local community of what can be 
done at this time, added school capacity 
could be put under way within the limits 
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of a community’s ability to pay and con- 
fined to the most essential projects. While 
this method of procedure might occasion 
some delay in meeting all school needs, it 
does make possible an immediate beginning 
towards a long-run solution rather than a 
complete postponement.—Grorce H. Frevp, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Community Facil- 
ities, Federal Works Agency. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The South Wisconsin District Board of 
Education has appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of the Rev. W. Hellmann, Mr. H. 
W. Schaars, Mr. H. Degner, and Super- 
intendent B. Schumacher, to consider a re- 
quest to be presented to the District con- 
vention that an assistant be called for the 
office of the Superintendent of Schools. 


Immanuel Church of Grand _ Forks, 
N. Dak., the Rev. L. J. Mehl, pastor, dedi- 
cated its new parochial school building on 
Sunday, Feb. 1, 1948. The school building 
is an L-shaped one-story frame structure 
with three rooms and a full basement with 
two playrooms. It is heated by an auto- 
matic oil furnace that has an air-condition- 
ing unit attached to it. Floors are covered 
with light-colored asphalt tile. Seventy 
windows provide ample light from correct 
angles. The cost of the building was a 
little more than $20,000. 


The best available statistics show that 
during the summer of 1947 throughout 
Synod about 100,000 children attended 
vacation Bible schools. This more than 
doubles the 1946 figure. Some of the 
demonstrable results of the 1947 V.B.S. 
(on statistics available): 

933 children baptized, or prospects for 
Baptism 

250 children gained for parish schools 

1,514 children gained for Sunday schools 

79 children gained for the Cradle Roll 


239 adults gained for membership 
classes 


Luther Gulick, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, made the following statement: 
“I find in our cities a growing leisure with- 
out the facilities which could make wise 
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use of leisure possible; prohibition against 
child labor without proper organization of 
youthful activities. Our shame is urban 
mediocrity without revolt; slums, decay, 
and traffic snarls without action; private 
pre-occupation and lazy contentment with- 
out great civic dreams.” 


“Mother Blunder,” popular story running 
serially in The Christian Parent, is currently 
featuring the tribulations of the principal 
of a Christian day school, trying to make 
something out of Jimmie Blunder in spite 
of his mother. (Sample copy ten cents 
from The Christian Education Co., High- 
land, Ill.) 


Although the data for the 1947 births 
are not yet in, provisional figures show that 
last year’s birth rate set a new high (nearly 
4,000,000), compared with the 1946 figure 
(3,470,000). 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
has been given a 2,080-acre tract of vaca- 
tion land for the exclusive use of its 25,000 
members. Jack Behrens, an 82-year-old 
cigar manufacturer, donated the Ozark 
property, which has 15 buildings. 

“There are too many old young people 
and not enough young old people in our 
profession,” said C. C. Cuthbert, editor, 
The Educational Courier. 


New GeocrapHy Buuietins.— Announcement has been made by The 
Macmillan Company, book publishers, of a new periodical entitled Teachers 


Service Bulletin in Geograhy. 


Issued quarterly, the bulletins are published 


as a service to classroona teachers in geography and social studies in the ele- 
mentary schools. Copies may be secured without charge by writing to the 
nearest Macmillan branch office. — The Education Digest (March, 1948), 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wisracut 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of these books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: E. H. Deffner, Arthur Diesing, Lester W. Draheim, Herbert Gross, Theodore 
Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Martin C. Pieper, Alfred F. Schmieding, Richard C. 
Stuckmeyer, Martin Wessler, Granger E. Westberg. 


BOOKS 
COUNSELING IN THE CHURCH 


A BrBLiocGRAPHY 


Lester W. Draheim, Institutional Chaplain, Kansas City, Kans. 
Richard C. Stuckmeyer, pastor, Christ English Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Granger E. Westberg, Chaplain at Augustana Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Pastoral counseling is as old as the Christian Church itself; yet it is as new as the 
youngest student in the field. The pastor is being called upon more and more, in his 
office as a minister, to become a personal counselor to his people, who are living in a 
bewildered world. Clinical training programs are being set up within the Lutheran 
Church for the purpose of helping the pastor to become a better counselor. We feel 
that pastoral counseling is an area of the Church’s ministry which has not been sufficiently 
emphasized in the training of our clergymen. However, we must be aware that recently 
some men have gone to extremes in using a psychological approach to this problem and 
have failed to see the power of the Word of God and the influence of the Holy Spirit 
in the art of healing. Books in this field give one a broad picture, and the individual 
will draw his own conclusions. 


THE PASTOR AS A PERSONAL COUNSELOR. By Carl J. Schindler. Philadelphia: 
The Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 147 pages. $1.25. 
This is a small book written by a Lutheran pastor. It is filled with good suggestions 
and is well written. It is particularly adaptable for teachers in colleges or schools who 
have occasion to counsel students from time to time. G. E. W. 


PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY. By John Sutherland Bonnell. New York: Harpers, 1938. 
237 pages. $2.50. 

The author is a Presbyterian minister who has had considerable contact with psychiatry. 
The book is easy to read, filled with illustrative material, and quite Scriptural in all its 
aspects. The only question that we raise concerning the book is that too many of the 
cases cited “live happily ever after.” Perhaps the author should have included some cases 
which did not work out as well as expected. It is very thought-provoking. L. W. D. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR PASTOR AND PEOPLE. By John Sutherland Bonnell. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 190 pages. $2.50. 

This book, written ten years later, continues the study of spiritual counseling. It is 

obvious that the author has grown during these ten years and is able to give the reader 

additional helps. It might be well, however, to read his first book before reading this one. 
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Virtually all the major methods and techniques of religion and psychiatry effective in the 
treatment of personality problems are here summarized. It is a book for laymen as well 
as regular counselors. L. W.D: 


THE CHURCH AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. By Karl Ruf Stolz. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1941—1942. 289 pages. $2.50. 

The late Professor Stolz was very much aware of the role the church can play in 
rehabilitating people. Throughout his book he points out the church as a psychotherapeutic 
agent and recommends that the pastor make use of the healing factors within the group 
life of the church to bring about spiritual health. He strikingly presents the fact that 
the church promotes wholesomeness, because it relates the total man to the entire 
environment. It is within this “community of believers” that a multitude of neuroses 
can be banished. L. W. D. 


PHYSICIANS OF THE’SOUL. By Charles F. Kemp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. 287 pages. $2.75. 

This book is a history of pastoral counseling from the time of Christ down through 
the ages to the present time. It is the story of the men, the movements, and the literature 
that have been influential in the development of this great tradition. The pastoral ministry 
of such men as Luther, Wesley, and Drummond is vividly described. The author dis- 
cusses the great classics of pastoral care and also contemporary literature on the subject. 
A knowledge of the great pastors of the past and present — shepherds, physicians of the 
soul —is an inspiration and guide to the pastoral ministry of today. LW: D. 


THE ART OF MINISTERING TO THE SICK. By Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. 
Dicks. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 384 pages. $4.00. 


This is the classic book in the field of pastoral care for patients who are in general 
hospitals. It is written in such a way, however, that those who are not ordained clergymen 
will find much of real value in it. Both of these men have pioneered the field of clinical 
training of clergymen. Russell Dicks is the outstanding exponent of modern listening 
therapy in the counseling field. G. E. W. 


THY HEALTH SHALL SPRING FORTH. By Russell Dicks. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. 60 pages. $1.25. 


This light-weight book is excellent for patients who are unable to hold anything 
heavier. The book is written for general use. The prayers are simple and understandable, 
the meditations helpful and stimulating. Over the past three years at Augustana Hospital 
we have kept some twenty copies on our book cart. They have been in constant circulation. 
Patients frequently, after reading, pass the book on to their roommates. G. E. W. 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. By Carl R. Rogers. New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co, 1942. 487 pages. $3.60. 


Professor Rogers is a member of the Psychology Department of the University of 
Chicago and has presented some new theories in counseling. These principles are being 
discussed rather heatedly at the present time. The book is valuable from the standpoint 
of studying a non-Christian technique in order that we might compare it with the Christian 
counselor's approach. A very interesting and lengthy verbatim series of eight interviews 
is recorded. The result achieved with the counselee seems to be that he is a well- 
integrated pagan. G. E. W. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING PRACTICE. By John F. Cuber, with a foreword by Roland 
Leslie. New York and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. 175 pages. 


$2.50. 
This book is called a “pioneer study of marriage counseling practice.” It is “the 
first eclectic, interpretive survey of pertinent research material . . . both published and 


unpublished, which exists in this young and rapidly growing area of knowledge.” 
Pastors and teachers as well as others are interested in this new profession. Daily 
contacts bring association with marriage, the home, and family relationships. This textbook 
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will introduce the student to this field of research and present some of the problems and 
needs of this emerging profession. 

We predict that many more books and materials will follow to supplement the ad- 
vancing studies demanded by the case for marriage counseling. R.C.S. 


RELIGION 


LIVING GOD’S WORD. By Edwin A. Jiede. A Workbook in Religion. New York: 
The Studio Press, 1947. 64 pages. 50 cents net. 


“To be used in conjunction with Catechetical Helps by Erwin Kurth.” 


This workbook, written by one of our teachers, offers a variety of exercises which 
will be helpful in the teaching of Catechism in the upper grades and confirmation classes. 
The exercises and problems are made up of matching tests, sentence completion, judgment 
problems, spelling lists, defining activities, and other short-answer forms of tests and 
problems. 

It appears that the materials could be used as pre-tests in order to determine the neces- 
sary points of emphasis in the instructional process, or they could serve as check tests 
to aid in determining the reteaching that is almost always necessary for thorough instruction. 

The book is arranged in convenient form; the size is handy (8% X5%). 

Our teachers and pastors are encouraged to examine this practical workbook. A number 
of the exercises are particularly suggestive. A. F.S. 


EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND PLANTS. Compiled 
and Edited by Dan H. Cooper. Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools. Volume X. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 160 pages. $2.00. 

The depression of the thirties and the conflict of the forties were deterrents to the 
improvement and development of educational facilities. Birth rates indicate a bumper 
crop of babies, for whom accommodations must be provided. These circumstances 
prompted the 1947 University of Chicago Conference for Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools to focus attention on school buildings and sites. This book is a col- 
lection of papers read at the conference. The educational program, school-community 
relationships, and the technical aspects of school-plant development are discussed. If re- 
modeling or new construction is contemplated, the book should be read. HG. 


MAKING THE AMERICAN MIND: Social and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey Readers. 
By Richard D. Mosier. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1947. 
207 pages. $3.00. 

Another of the currently popular economic interpretations of the “American Mind” 
leaning heavily on Schlesinger, Parrington, and Beard. The McGuffey Readers are 
treated as a powerful propagandizing force for the conservative stand of the propertied 
classes as expounded by Harrington, Locke, Blackstone, Hamilton, The United States 
Constitution, Marshall, Webster, and opposed to the “democratic” and radical movement 
of Tom Paine, Jefferson, Jackson, The Declaration of Independence. Although the readers 
are highly praised for their religious and racial tolerance, simple piety, and healthy morals, 
it is regretted that they “ultimately played into the hands of conservatism and reaction 
in politics and ultimately strengthened the influence of conservative arguments. The 
author magnanimously exonerates the McGuffey Readers from the “fault,” stating that the 
influence was unconscious. Altogether, the book is an excellent example of how a 
penetrating study and a richly documented treatment may become thoroughly warped 
by an oversimplified and socially biased view in the discussion of a complex topic. A. D. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE. Edited by Frank G. Davis. Scranton, Pa.: The Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 1948. 638 pages. $3.75. 

Eight different persons, all specialists in their areas, have written about the needs, 

interests, and aptitudes of the individual pupil. The authors believe that nearly one 
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hundred per cent of the elementary schools have no professionally trained counselors for 
a pupil-personnel program. This book is intended to help teachers in schools as well as 
teachers in training. A. V.M. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. By Robert A. Carroll. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 
329 pages. $5.00. 

The problem of maintaining mental health has become one of general concern, espe- 
cially since World War II. Prevention and treatment of behavior disorders are of special 
concern to teachers. The present volume endeavors to help teachers and others who are 
not professional psychologists to achieve some insight into the dynamics of personal and 
social adjustment. A. V.M. 


RADIO IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By R. D. Wiley and H. A. Young. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 450 pages. $3.50. 
Since radio has become a powerful social force, it is necessary that teachers understand 
radio as a part of the American way also in the life of the child. 
This book will serve as an aid to make radio in the classroom as well as home listening 
more vital, efficient, and discriminate. The authors indicate techniques of teaching the 
various curriculum areas with the aid of radio and recordings. ALN Vi 


LITERATURE AND ART 


CERVANTES. By Aubrey F. B. Bell. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947. 287 pages. $3.00. 

An analysis of Cervantes the man and the artist for the quadricentennial of Cervantes’ 
birth by an authority on Iberian literature. All lovers of Don Quixote will find especially 
stimulating Chapter X, “The Purpose of Don Quixote,” in which the author takes issue 
with the commonly held view, based on Byron’s and Ruskin’s pronouncements, that 
Cervantes “smiled Spain’s chivalry away.” The author maintains, instead, that Cer- 
vantes “condemned the misuse of chivalry, the misuse of religion, the misuse of science, 
poetry, truth, and justice; the fatal gulf between theory and practice, profession and 
action, virtue and goodness, hollow show and reality — that was the theme of his novel.” 
A book for the college library. ASD: 


PAINTINGS AND PAINTERS: How to Look at a Picture: Giotto to Chagall. By Lionello 
Venturi. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 247 pages of discussion of 
53 full-page reproductions. $4.00. 


MODERN PAINTERS. By Lionello Venturi. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
234 pages and 157 reproductions of paintings by Goya, Constable, David, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Corot, Daumier, Courbet. $5.00. 

So far superior are these two volumes to the popular “How to Look at Pictures” books 
that one hesitates to make the comparison. Equipped with a rich background in art 
history and aesthetics as well as personal aesthetic insight, the author analyzes the more 
important works of each painter, gives us a deeper insight into the personality of the 
artist, and supplies the pertinent biographical and historical background necessary for 
a more intelligent appreciation of the art experience involved. Highly recommended for 
the adult interested in deepening his appreciation of paintings oo painters. A.D. 


LITERARY SOURCES OF ART HISTORY. Edited by Elizabeth Gilmore Holt. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. 565 pages. $6.00. 

An anthology of texts from Theophilus to Goethe. Original documents on the arts 
compiled for persons familiar with the monuments of the fine arts, as well as for 
teachers and students of art history. 

The words of the artists themselves, which in most instances were heretofore unavail- 
able in English, add flavor and solidity to the study of the history of art by revealing 
the attitudes, needs, and ideals of society in Western civilization from 1000 to about 1800. 

E. H. D. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


THE FAMILY IN AMERICAN CULTURE. By Andrew G. Truxal and Franci i 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 780 pages. $4.25. UE aa 


This is not merely a study of the family according to a somewhat stereotyped organi- 
zation, beginning with the history and tracing the development of the institution down 
to our times. As the title indicates, this treatise portrays the family in its relationship to 
the cultural setting and analyzes and evaluates the reciprocal influences. This cultural 
approach is highly stimulating. It not only provides a motive to read another book 
on a much-discussed subject, but it also leads one to see with better understanding our 
basic social institution, the family, and its modifications wrought by the impact of un- 
precedented social change. TK. 


THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY. By Emest R. Groves and Gladys Hoag- 
land Groves. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 838 pages. $4.00. 

The tremendous impact of social changes which our generation has experienced and 
still feels has left its marks upon our basic social institution, the family. The American 
family of today is confronted by problems, the solution of which are claiming the serious 
attention of leading scholars in the field of sociology. In this book the author, a scholar 
and writer of prominence, presents a study in which the emotional and psychological 
aspects of domestic life are emphasized and the social problems as they confront or 
arise out of our American family life are analyzed. In addition he presents a diversified 
program for the conservation and/or the rehabilitation of the family. This latter aspect, 
prominently featured, is perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of this readable and 
informative volume. tS 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Twenty-fourth Annual Edition. London: 
Trade & Travel Publications, Ltd., 1947. 802 pages. $1.25. 

This handbook is published annually to acquaint English-speaking people with the 
countries, products, resources, and trade of Latin American countries. It would seem 
indispensable to the traveler visiting neighbors to the South. For others it is a con- 
venient reference book. THeG: 


TEXTBOOKS 


MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY, NEW EDITION. By John R. Clark, Rolland R. 
Smith, and Raleigh Schorling. New York: World Book Company, 1948. 436 pages. 
$2.50. 

A revision of a text for a solid course in demonstrative geometry. The changes are 
definitely for the better since they are directed at meeting the demands and requirements 
of modern education. 

Unfortunately the book has too much of the traditional garb from which mathematics 
texts suffer generally. A new format as well as some plates in color would do much to 
brighten its appearance. 

While an attempt has been made to apply geometry to other fields, it is done too 
sparingly. There are still too many exercises for exercise’ sake. 

All in all, we wonder whether the number of changes warrant a new edition. M. C. P. 


FICTION 


CHUCK DRESSLER. By G. L. Wind. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 
80 pages. $1.00. 

A story of a freckle-faced lad in a small town of our Middle West. The narrative 
takes the reader into the lad’s home, gives glimpses into his school career, accompanies 
him to high school, and finally to Uncle Sam’s military training centers and to the battle 
fronts. The story is made colorful and significant by the evidences of a strong Christian 
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character as the result of home and school training. Here is a type of fiction to which 

we ought to expose our youth more and more. The book is written to appeal to boys 

and girls in the upper elementary school grades, but will also be appreciated by eee 
AaKS 


readers. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHY TEACHERS ‘BLOW THEIR TOPS.” By Margaret J. Synnberg. The Nation’s 
Schools, March, 1948, pp. 47—48. 

Teachers’ personalities seem to have dropped to the bottom of the scale of public 
opinion. Contrary to opinion, students are practically never the primary cause of teachers’ 
irascibility. Fear of meeting teaching norms and unexpected demands, sustained feeling 
of inferiority to a superior teacher causes a teacher to feel helpless and inadequate. 
A disturbance is created by the “student’s pal” who subordinates faculty regulations to 
student wishes. Teachers shout and bluster because they are afraid of losing position with 
students. Best source of help is kindness of administrator. M. W. 


“CREEPING PARALYSIS IN SCHOOL BUILDING.” By Harlan L. Hagman. The 
American School Board Journal, March, 1948, pp. 838-35. 

Many school buildings are obsolete before they are built. The school building is an 
educational instrument. Its effectiveness is measured in terms of its contribution to the 
educational activity it houses. The building’s usefulness will be impaired if it is not 
designed to meet future expansion or cannot be adapted to new and changing educa- 
tional programs. Combating obsolescence begins before building is laid out by architect. 
Dr. Moore gives worth-while suggestions for combating obsolescence in school building. 
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